


“ HAT?’S some finish, boy. 
You almost caught a 
dead one. 


‘‘Next time remember it isn’t 
necessary to run them down 
when you shoot Infallible.’’ 


Infallible 


A Hercules Smokeless Shotgun Powder 


HERCULES POWDER Co. 


903 King Street, Wilmington, Del. 
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Ask about our 
INDIAN BAREFOOT 
MOCCASINS, 
the “big hit” summer foot- 

wear, and other 


shoe novelties. 


C.D.ROBERTS 
15 Main St. 
DEXTER, ME. 


ATTRACT FISH and DUCK 


to your lakes and rivers by 

planting Wild Celery, Duck 

Potato and other plant foods 

they crave. You can plant this 

month and get full benefit of 

the summer and fall season. Send 
for our attractive booklet. 
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Oshkosh, Wis 
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THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE FREE! 


Send us the names and addresses of 10 
boys (from 10 to 16 years old) and we'll 
send you a copy of this splendid magazine 
FREE. Great stories—beautiful illustrations 
—handsome covers in colors, rtments 
devoted to Wireless, Electricity, Mechanics, 
Athletics and Physical Training, Moving Pic- 
ture Plays and Players, Cartoons and Jokes. 
(Write plainly.) 

Address THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD 00., 
6023 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 
(THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE on sale at all 
newsstands, 15¢ a copy.) 
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dog control is not cruel. 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week. Works automatically 
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postpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
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Gypsy-time 


jae 


The “Hikelite’’ 
Tent 


The two-man tent for canoe 
and one-night camping, feather- 
light and erected in a few mo- 
ments. Made of Tanalite, 5 by 
7 feet floor and 6 feet high. 
Weight, with ground-clothsewn 
in, 444 pounds. Price, $25.00. 


(Pictured above) 


The “Marquee” 
Tent 


For motor camping, the most 
popular tent made—8 by 8 feet 
on ground. Weight, with poles, 
35 pounds. Tent packed in bag, 
12 by 29 in.; poles in bag, 6 by 
40 in. Complete, $50.00. 

(Pictured below) 


HEN the sap starts in the 
Spring, the gypsy blood starts 
in most of us. 


It is the instinct for a free life in 
the open—the charm of a nomadic 


life—the thrill awakened of old by 


the canvas of a prairie schooner. 


Your thoroughbred camper cares 
not for the landlord’s attention. 
With his pack-horse, his canoe or 
his motor car, his accepted tent for 
his dwelling place and the wide 
world lying ahead, his wanderings 
satisfy the healthful longing which 
comes at gypsy time. 


This “Greatest Sporting Goods 
Store in the World” supplies every 
want of the camper, as it does of 
the sportsman. 


Tents for the wilderness or the 
roadside—all the kits and comforts 
—the practical duffle which the sea- 
soned gypsy and the explorer vouch 
for—are here at your command. 


For Canoe and 


Motor Camping 


Aluminol Cooking Outfit, for 
four people—3 cooking pots, 1 
coffee pot, 1 medium and 1 small 
frying pan, 4 plates, 4 cups, 4 
soup bowls, 4 knives, 4 forks, 4 
dessert spoons, 4 tea spoons. 
Price, $27.50. 

Same for six people, $43.15. 

Armorsteel Cooking Outfit, 
for four people, same equipment 
as Aluminol. Price, $10.75. 

Same for six people, $14.65. 

Camp cots, bedding, air mat- 
tresses, chairs, tables and stoves. 


Special Camping Outfits Designed and Assembled for Parties Making Unusual 


Hunting, Fishing and Exploring Trips 


€&bercrombie & Fitch Co- 


EZRA H. FITCH, President 


Madison Avenue and Forty-fifth Street, New York 
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Co nvers ion 


Billy and his first catch with the 
Little Egypt. 


3 Billy Wood 


One of Billy’s catches after his 
conversion. 


In response to one of our advertisements the following 
letter came in from Mr. William Wood, a total stranger: 


April 2. 
Dear Brother Al.: 

I jest been a readin your Ad. in the Field and Stream where you was a 
speakin of them there Fishability Baits of yourn, an I sort a bounced my 
eyes erlong that list (of what the boys do be asaying) an she do read like a 
last years Almanac. 

I guess though she is all to the mustard as I notice you have a Parson in 
the lineup, but it do get me sort of riled up when I think I was the only 
heman who could not work them critters of yourn an my Dollar gone. 

Away last summer come June my runninmate G. F. Rogers caught 
me in an unguarded moment when my fingers wasn’t crossed and whisked 
the above amount to couple with a like sum from his own diggins to buy a 
couple more Fish Chasers for our tackle boxes. 

July 2nd found us up Georgian Bay way an fer all like two kids with a 
new toy we must try them there Egypt Wigglers, an I do fessup that when 
I got my lamps on them meanderin through the drink they did look good 


After tryin them this way and that, twix and between spells with other 
baits which we took along for two weeks we just histed the white flag and 
put them among some more souvenirs we was a in. 

If those Bass (which were so thick that we had to lift a few before we 
could find room in the water for our anchor) refused the other baits I would 
not have kerred so much, but here we was a ketchin em with any thing from 
juicy Dew worms to homespun yarn, an quickern a cat could take a fit. 

Now Al. I have been splashin baits with all them sure getem names 
sense I was big enough to gut a fish and I come clean when I says that I 
was a bit disapinted with the way them Bass overlooked Little Egypt. 

Bless my soul Al, I do believe every word in your speel erbout them air 
baits o yourn, but from where I sit I would say there is some wrinkle such 
as spittin on your hook which we overlooked on the Di ions an if you 
will put us hep to the game so as we might have our tintypes nailed on the 
wall with the rest of the Boys why we won’t say any more about that dollar. 


Yours truly, 


to me. 


SHIMMY WIGGLER, '% or 5 oz., $1.00 


ORIENTAL WIGGLER, '2 or % oz., $1.00. 
All Red, All White, or Red and White. 


LITTLE EGYPT WRgeeee. weight ‘2 oz., 


SKIDDER, Weight ‘2 0z., 75c. 


Billy Wood. 


Mr. Wood received an answer.—“If you can’t catch bass with an Al Foss bait, better 
give up fishing and take up golf or checkers!” A circular was enclosed describing the 
“Oriental Wiggler” and telling of our $500 challenge to all other bait manufacturers. His 


next letter follows 


April 11th. 
Dear Brother Al.: 


I do luv a rooster for tew things. Fust 
for the krow what am in him, and second 
for the spurs what am on him to bak up 
his krow with. 


! ! Gee gosh all Hemlock !! Al. you - 


do pint the finger of scorn at them orniary 
lo down Bait coiners in that there challinge 
of yourn, an jest to sick you on I do right 
here wrap up one mo William the which 
is payment for one of Little Egypts’ bro- 
thers Oriental. 

I don’t jest feel that I will wear out 
morn two hook disgourgers sepratin little 
Oriental from the bowls of the finny tribe, 
but dog gone my hide if I don’t give you 
= it a chance to add another star to your 

ag. 

No sam-singin Parson can git his name 
on sich costly pages as _— do buy, an me 
not be in the runnin. send it along Al. 
an I'll zigzag little Oriental through the 
dampness till I set that spinner of hissen 


Buss-a-getably speakin the haw! haw! is on me- so 
far, but I am some ell commin down the back stretch 
an the hoss that noses me out at the wire will sure know 
he was in a race. 

If me an Oriental fall down again you wont have any 
more friends than an alarm clock 

Yours lurebly, 
Billy Wood. 


November 19th. 
Dear Al.: 

Tucked right ferninst the folds of this epistle you will 
diskiver a snapshot of yers truly an his runnin mate, G. 
F. Rogers. 

Ashowin us hitched to the ends of a pike pole the which 
is strung with the results of teasin the walleyes with 
Little Egypt and Little Oriental for a little morn two 
hours (21 walleyes weighin 123 Ibs). 

Say! Al: if you know of some feller thet wants ter 
trade a settin hen fer a peck of wooden plugs jest kivered 
with hooks, jest you sick him on to me. 

Fish-a-getably Yers, 


St. Catherines, Ont., Can. Billy Wood. 


Almost every dealer now has the Al Foss Pork Rind Minnows 


If yours is “dead from the neck up,”’ either hunt up a new dealer or send us his name and 
we'll supply you direct. 


45c— 
and Fiy Spinuer. 


AL FOSS, 1712 Columbus Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


sizes. Watch for “The Conversion of Teenie Smith” in next month’s magazines. 


In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream, 


It will identify you. 
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The Reel Joy of Angling 


HE thrill of the strike—as a mighty bronze-back grabs South Bend rains 


your plug; the sing of your line and whirr of your reel—as ne 


down he goes through the cool, shady depths; the splash !'—as up 
he darts to the surface and in a frenzy of fight throws his shining, quiver- 
ing mass before you; then—tense moments of play, a futile dash or two, 
and finally—the catch. That's bait-casting for game fish. That's the 
Reel sport of angling. 


To battle these gamy fellows and get every thrill and joy which bait- 
casting gives, requires tackle which has stood the test—the tests of thou- 
sands and thousands of ardent anglers, who each year are bringing in 
countless catches like the above, on South Bend Baits and with South 


Bend Reels. 


Your dealer will gladly permit you to inspect the famous South Bend 
Level-Winding Anti-Back-Lash Reel and the South Bend Anti-Back-Lash Reel.—also the 
equally famous Oreno baits, two of which are shown here. Remember, that every South 
Bend Bait is a tried and proven fish-getter before it is placed on the market for your use. 


Send a postal for ““The Days of Real Sport,”’ the book which anglers 
the country over are using as a guide in tackle selection. Gives valuable bait-casting 
information. Shows complete variety of South Bend Tackle. Sent FREE. Write today. 

n South _— _ -Oreno 
10. 


South Bend Quality Tackle known by the oval trade-mark on golden-rod-yellow boxes 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 


10209 High Street — South Bend, Ind. 


In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. . It will identify you. 
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66 ALLABOTE!” was the exclama- 
tion of a Tahltan Indian, some 
years ago, when we came to the 

end of a particularly bad trail through 
a muskeg in the far north. “What is 
the meaning of ‘hallabote’?” I asked. 
“Hallabote? That means never come 
back here again; no mo’, forever,” was 
the Indian’s expressive definition. But 
the Indian does come back. During nu- 
merous wanderings into the haunts of 
big game, often, like the Indian, have I 
voiced the same thought; yet, I have al- 
ways come back. And early May found 
me north of latitude fifty-seven. I had 
come to see a northern winter pass into 
summer; to hear the spring songs of 
the birds; to peer into the secluded spots 
that the wild fowl choose for their 
nests; to watch the landscape change 
from white to green; to stalk into the 
haunts of bears, late from their winter 
dens; to hear the drumming of grouse; 
to observe the habits of mountain goats 
on the lower levels of the mountain 
sides; to take a few trout from icy 
waters; to revel in the hundreds of 
fascinations that lure the hunter. 

I left Wrangell by the first boat up 
the Stikine, on May thirteenth. The ice 
had almost disappeared from the river, 
and its waters were very iow. With the 
coming of night, we tied up near Big 
Glacier. The winter snows had settled, 
though they were still over knee-deep. 
Big Glacier, and the mountains that sur- 
round it, were dazzling white in the sun; 
in the afterglow, the peaks fairly glit- 
tered; and at night, the whiteness above 
the timber line became intense. Here 
was an impression of winter, never to be 
forgotten. 

The following day we passed Flood 
Glacier, Eagle Crag Mountain, and the 
mouth of the Scud River. As one mar- 
velous winter scene succeeded another, it 
was impossible to select the one possess- 
ing the most charm and. beauty.. The 
whiteness of it all was so unnatural, to 





NORTH OF FIFTY -SEVEN IN MAY 


IN WHICH THE REAL ENCHANTMENT IS FOUND NOT SO MUCH jIN THE. SLAY- 
ING OF BEARS AS IN THE MANY CHARMS THAT NATURE REVEALS IN SPRINGTIME 


By HENRY BANNON 


a mind unfamiliar with a northern win- 
ter, that it seemed oppressive. 

We saw beaver, and the many trees 
felled by them; we saw a mink running 
at the water’s edge; we saw wild geese 
in pairs on the bars and on the logs; but 
only the pussy willows told of the com- 
ing of spring. After we passed through 
Little Canyon (about one hundred and 
twenty miles from Wrangell) the scene 
changed. The snow had disappeared 





Mr. Bannon at a temporary camp 


from the lower levels; the air was 
warmer; swallows flew over the waters; 
the willows were bright yellow and 
the poplars showed the hue of life in 
their trunks and branches. 


N due time, we reached the mouth of 
the Clearwater River, and I landed 
at Captain Conover’s cabin. I had 
arranged to hunt on the Clearwater 
with him, and we were to penetrate into 





fastnesses, where but few white men 
have hunted. Two prospectors, of more 
than seventy years of age, were at Con- 
over’s. One had lived, from boyhood, 
upon the outposts of civilization, along 
the route from Red River, Fort Garry, 
and Edmonton to Alaska. The other 
had followed the western plains; he was 
in Denver in the early sixties, and then 
passed on to California, Oregon. and 
Alaska. Both had spent their lives in 
the quest of gold. In this they did not 
succeed. But success, after all, is that 
which produces contentment of mind and 
these men were content. I had brought 
a sack of hickory nuts from Ohio, and 
the prospectors soon fell to cracking 
them. Neither had seen a hickory nut 
for more than fifty years. They had 
aven forgotten how, as boys, they 
cracked them to produce the halves. I 
doubt if any other sack of hickory nuts 
had ever been more welcome. A chip- 
munk was running about the yard and 
we, curious to learn whether a chip- 
munk that had never fed upon hickory 
nuts would eat them, set out a handful 
of nuts and some porridge for it to 
choose. In its eagerness to get the por- 
ridge, it fairly scrambled over the nuts. 
Captain Conover has a convenient 
rifle range one hundred and thirty-five 
yards from his cabin door. The target 
is a triangular rock about the size of a 
bear’s shoulder. On this range we test- 
ed our rifles. We found them correctly 
sighted and also learned that our eyes 
and nerves had not lost their cunning. 
The homestead of Captain Conover is 
in a little clearing. Here he has built 
two log cabins, a supply house, and a 
fur house. On the cleared ground, he 
raises hardy vegetables, also raspberries 
and strawberries. Possession of one of 
the cabins was given to me. In the open 
fireplace burned a cheery fire. There 
were bookshelves that contained Rid- 
path’s History of the World, the: works 
of Mark Twain, Thackeray, and Dick 
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ens, besides other novels and maga- 

‘gines. There 'was a home-made table, a 
bunk against the wall with Hudson’s 
Bay blankets for bedding and a mar- 
mot robe for a coverlet. The cabin had 
one window of six small panes, the 
floor was of rough boards, and the door 
was equipped with the old-fashioned 
latch, opened by the string which always 
hangs outside. 

The price of beef is of no concern to 
Conover; for moose are plentiful, and 
moose steak or roast is as good as the 
choicest beef. His landlord is the game 
warden, and his rent the hunter’s and 
trapper’s annual license fees. Coal 
miners’ strikes and railroad strikes 
trouble him not, for his fuel is at his 
door. He neither waits for the coming 
of winter to lay in his supply of. wood, 
nor does he get it when needed; but 
early in the spring, he cuts his supply 
from green timber. Green timber is 
easily cut into proper lengths, and, when 
dried out during the summer, it makes 
the best of fuel. In the airy fur house, 
was the winter’s catch of marten, mink, 
lynx, fox, weasel and wolverine. 

Conover has for music the ripple of 
waters and the songs of many birds; 
rugged mountain peaks, with snowy 
summits and evergreen sides, provide the 
view from his doorstep, and mountain 
goats, moose, and bears are his nearest 
neighbors. 


N May seventeenth, we loaded our 
duffle into a canoe and began the 
journey up the Clearwater River. 

It is a swift, glacial stream with many 


"The vehicle of an amphibious navigation 


rapids, cutting its way through a broad 
valley, covered with boulders. It is ever 
changing its channel, eroding the banks 
and throwing out new bars. As a result 
of the erosion, the valley is strewn with 
fallen trees that have been swept into 
it by the undermining of the banks. At 
places, the river bed divides into sev- 
eral channels; and as these small chan- 
nels silt up at their inlet and outlet, they 
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become sloughs. Upon the bars, and 
along the sloughs, we saw the tracks 
of grizzlies, black bears, coyotes, wolves, 
and moose. While Conover poled and 
lined the canoe up the river, I walked 
over the bars. 

Upon the second day out, the tracks 
of bear had apparently been made so 
recently that we camped _ early. 
Towards evening we started out to hunt 
along a slough. Conover, who was 
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had him treed, made me hasten to him. 
I found him on a log at the foot of a 
large cottonwood tree. A fully grown 
black bear was about fifty feet up the 
tree, with his shoulders over a limb 
and his belly and hindquarters against 
the trunk. Conover had surprised the 
bear and it had taken to a tree. This 
they usually do when they are startled. 

I promptly shot the bear; but he did 
not fall. I was surprised that the force 


Captain Conover preparing to shoot the rapids 
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armed with only a small axe, turned 
into a thicket to get some traps that he 
had cached a year previously, while I 
continued down the slough. I had gone 
but ia hundred yards or so when I heard 
him calling. As I answered a small 
black bear jumped tothe trunk of a 
tree. I was upon the point of shooting 
it when the thought that either Conover 
had a black bear up a tree, or a grizzly 


of the blow did not knock him out of the 
tree. I shot the second time with the 
same result, and then it dawned upon us 
that the first shot had killed the animal, 
and that he was stuck in the tree. It 
seemed impossible that so large an ani- 
mal, limp and smooth, should thus hang 
over a limb. A branch from the limb, 
upon which the shoulders rested, en- 
circled the body beneath the fore leg 
and held the body firm. Killing the 
bear was an ordinary hunting incident, 
but its lodgment in the tree, and the 
incidents that followed, I believed at 
the time were quite unusual. 


O get the bear down was our prob- 
lem. There was not a branch be- 
tween the ground and the bear; 

the cottonwood was at least ten feet in 
circumference; to climb fifty feet was 
impossible; and we had only a small axe 
with which to fell the tree. After con- 
sidering various schemes for getting our 
bear, Conover selected a small spruce, 
about twenty feet from the bear tree, 
and felled it against that tree. Then 
he climbed the small spruce to the cot- 
tonwood and dislodged three hundred 
and fifty pounds of bear. The animal, © 
with its long glossy black fur, was a 
handsome specimen of its species. 

While hunting we often believe that 
we have met with the unusual, that we 
have witnessed something new, that we 
have made an original discovery. But an 
investigation will develop that we are 
merely telling an old story. Thoreau, in 
“The Maine Woods” describes the same 
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method of getting into a tree of large 
diameter, and devoid of lower limbs, as 


that adopted by Conover. And Steve 
Elkins writes me that he has seen sev- 
eral bears lodge in trees, -after having 
been killed, and that he has “had lots 
of trouble getting them out.” The hunt- 
ing story is, indeed, the original old, old 
story. The terrific shock produced by 
a heavy bullet from a modern rifle is 


shown by the fact that we did not see 
even the slightest movement of the bear 
after the shot, nor did we know that the 
first shot had killed him. 

When Conover surprised the bear*the 
usual thing happened; the bear jumped 
onto the tree and climbed high enough 
to enable him to see over the tops of the 
brush and thereby discover the cause of 
his alarm. Well knowing that the bear 
might remain on the tree but a few 
moments, Conover at once jumped onto 
a log, shouting at the bear, and pound- 
ing the log with the axe. Such hostile 
demonstrations caused the bear to con- 
tinue up the tree. His every attempt to 
descend was met with vigorous pound- 
ings of the axe and vociferous shoutings. 

In this way Conover not only treed 
the bear but also kept him treed. The 
bear was fairly outwitted by Conover. 
It is well to remember that unless 
forced to it by close pursuit a black 
bear does not remain long on a tree to 
which he has jumped when startled. 


HE valley of the Clearwater consists 
of the main channel of the stream; 
of secondary channels, of old beds 

in which there is no water, of sloughs 
containing stagnant water, of open sand 
and boulder bars, of dense thickets, of 
muskegs, and of extensive beaver ponds. 
Along the edges of the sloughs and 
secondary channels are well worn bear 
paths, which these animals use during 
the ‘summer months in quest of the 
spawning salmon that come up from 
the sea. Bear paths are lines of well 
established footprints, for they always 


The majesty of Eagle Crag Mountain 





step in their old tracks when traveling. 

These paths sometimes extend through 
the thickets, from one channel or slough 
to another. These thickets are a dense 
growth of alder and willow, the branch- 
es of which are inclined in every con- 
ceivable direction by the weight of the 
snows and the force of the winds. Pro- 
gress through such jungles is slow, tire- 
some, and noisy, and into such refuges, 


or to the mountain sides, the bears retire 
during the day; for here they are quite 
safe. Hunting bears means walking 
slowly along the timber fringes that line 
the bars, wading through shallow 
sloughs, crossing the thicket from 
slough to slough, or bar to bar, and ca- 
noeing along the deeper channels and 
sloughs. 

I spent eleven days hunting in this 
manner. Occasionally, there was an en- 
couraging sign, and I continued to hunt 
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diligently and carefully, but luck seemed 
against me. Tell-tale foot-prints would 
tell me that a bear had passed just 
ahead of me, or just after me. We fol- 
lowed tracks only a few hours old at 
most; again, we found where a bear had 
stepped on the tracks made by us only 
a few hours previously; and yet we 
could not come up to the bear. There 
was sufficient light to shoot by until ten 
o’clock; and, often, we did not return 
to our tent until after that hour. Fre- 
quently, when we went to sleep as late 
as eleven the birds were singing their 
twilight songs. 

There is more of the element of 
chance in hunting the grizzly than in 
hunting any other American big game. 
Other animals have a fixed place of 
abode. The grizzly has none. Moun- 
tain sheep are on the tops of broad, 
rocky mountains from which difficult 
places are accessible to them when there 
is danger; goats are on steep mountain 
sides, or among the cliffs; the moose-are 
about the muskegs; the caribou are 
upon the mossy barrens; but the grizzly 
is first and last a nomad. Sometimes 
high on the mountains, sometimes at the 
lower levels, at other times along the 
streams, in thickets, or in large open 
timber. In fact, he has no abode; he 
is a mere wanderer controlled only by 
the direction of the shifting winds. 

To secure a grizzly is largely a mat- 
ter of good luck. But it is well to bear 
in mind that hard work and eternal vig- 
ilance frequently produce this good luck. 





Although I reached the hunting field 
early, the grizzlies had evidently already 
forsaken the river bars for the inacces- 
sible mountain sides. 

If one watches the salmon creeks 
during the summer and early fall he is 
quite certain of getting a grizzly. A 
bear killed at such time is no hunter’s 
trophy, however; for the skin is not 
worth removing from the carcass, 
British Columbia wisely prohibits the 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 234) 
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A YOUNG DIANA OF THE PRAIRIE 


SHE HANDLED A GUN WITH THE AMAZING GRACEZOF A NATURAL 
SHOT AND BROUGHT DOWN HER BIRDS IN FAULTLESS STYLE 


WAS in Iowa, in the Fifties, chicken 

shooting, and after a successful morn- 

ing’s sport I was driving along the 
road, some eight or ten miles north of 
Davenport, when I saw a young girl of 
perhaps fourteen standing in front of a 
cabin by the roadside. When nearly op- 
posite her she came toward me and in 
eager tones asked me, if that gun “war” 
loaded? Giving her an affirmative reply 
she reached out her hand and said, “Let 
me take it a minute”. 

Now, like many another, I never could 
refuse one of the sex any reasonable de- 
mand so without a second thought I 
handed her the gun greatly wondering 
what she was going to do with it. I had 
not the slightest suspicion of evil until 
she eagerly seized the weapon when I 
must confess that the fierce look that 
came over her very expressive counten- 
ance as she took the gun in her Hands 
and cocked both barrels gave me no lit- 
tle uneasiness, and it was with sincere 
forebodings of trouble and anxious 
thoughts of the future that I watched 
the little lady’s action. 

I did not have long to wait, for, with 
that fierce expression still more fearful 
in its intensity, she darted toward the 
cabin which was set on posts and some 
three feet from the ground, and drop- 
ping on all fours she peered under the 
building a few seconds then with a 
quick motion she placed the gun at her 
shoulder, pointed it under the cabin 
and blazed away. 

I was at her side as she sprang to 
her feet. Handing me the gun, with 
exultant voice she exclaimed, “That’s 
three I’ve killed this week. Pap has 
gone with our gun and it’s lucky you 
came along or I would had to crawl 
under there and kill it with a club.” 

She then went to the woodpile and 
returned with a stick with which she 
drew from under the cabin the two ends 
of a rattlesnake, about three feet long. 
Meantime we were joined by the mother 
of my heroine, who coolly took the per- 
formance as a matter of course, and 
proudly told me that Mary hated snakes 
and had killed a “power” of ‘them. She 
then informed me that Mary had also 
shot two kotes (coyotes), and lots of 
chickens and ducks. 


FOUND by questioning Mary that 
she had often shot chickens and ducks 
flying, adding that Pap’s gun was so 
heavy and kicked so that she did not 
like it, then, with charming naivete, 
she said she wished that I would give 
her my gun, for she thought that she 
could just do them up with that. 
Notwithstanding the fact already 
mentioned that I am prone to yield to 
the wishes of the gentle sex, I wish it 
understood that I always draw the line 
at the impossible and sometimes at the 


By SHADOW 


S. T. Hammond 
(Shadow) 


E are delighted to present to 
our readers another story 
from the inimitable pen of S. T. 
Hammond, whom our older readers 
will remember as the author of “My 
Friend the Partridge”, “My Old Dog 
Trim”, “Hitting vs. Missing” and 
“The One-eyed Grouse of Maple Run.” 
Mr. Hammond is now in his nine- 
tieth year and has devoted a lifetime 
to the pursuit of our upland game. 
He was kennel editor of FOREST AND 
StREAM from 1881 to 1892. He 
hunted prairie chicken and wild-fowl 
in Iowa during the years 1853-4 and 
the present story is reminiscent of 
an incident that happened at that 
time. [EDITORS ] 


unreasonable, so in this instance I 
drew the line at the gun but I compro- 
mised the matter by proposing to Mary 
to go after the chickens with me for I 
had never seen or ever heard of a 
woman who could shoot on the wing and 
was very desirous to witness this per- 
furmance. 

Mary was delighted and at once ac- 
cepted my invitation, said she was 
ready and told me of a big “gang” of 
chickens that “used” a wheat stubble 
she pointed out to me about a quarter 
of a mile from the house and bidding me 
come along she started at a brisk walk 
toward the place. 

This took me by surprise for I had 
noted the bare feet and legs and could 
hardly believe that she would venture 
out on the prairie without some protec- 
tion against the coarse prairie grass, to 
say nothing of snakes, but I soon 
learned that she was dead game, ac- 
customed to the grass and stubble, and 


was not afraid of snakes. A few steps 
brought us to the unbroken prairie 
when I sent on old Flora, for at this 
time of day chickens were usually to be 
found in the grass instead of in the 
wheat stubble. 

Mary had never seen a bird dog at 
work and she asked me more questions 
than I had ever before heard in so short 
a time. When Flora struck scent and 
came to a point the countenance of my 
companion underwent a change that 
fairly bewildered me. I had been great- 
ly amused at the kaleidoscopic changes 
that played upon her features while she 
was firing that volley of queries at me, 
but when she saw old Flora straighten 
out on point she suddenly stopped and 
stood there like a stature, her form 
erect, with her head bent a trifle for- 
ward, a new light in her eyes, a deeper 
color on her sun-browned cheeks as with 
parted lips and outstretched arms she 
gazed at the living picture, the very in- 
carnation of rapture and wondering 
admiration. 


WAS deeply impressed with her per- 

formance and stood watching her for 

some little time until the dog drew 
on a few steps and again pointed, when 
my statue returned to life and with 
every feature of her countenance ex- 
pressively working she turned to me and 
in eager impassioned tones exclaimed, 
“My! ain’t it grand! Give me the 
gun!” 

Without a word I handed it to her 
when with eager steps she walked in 
front of the dog and as a chicken rose 
she coolly brought the gun to her shoul- 
der and tumbled it in faultless style. At 
the report of the gun several others got 
up all around her and I am sorry to say 
my ideal Diana got rattled for she put 
on to a bird, and as she pulled for it she 
shifted to another one and scored a 
miss. This made her mad and she met- 
aphorically kicked herself all around the 
lot, scolding and sputtering like a little 
vixen, taking all the blame upon herself 
which plainly showed me that she was 
not a true sportswoman, as the term. is 
generally understood, for among the 
honorable guild the proper thing to do 
under such circumstances is to blame 
the gun or ammunition. 

When I thought she had abused her- 
self about enough I solemnly told her 
that I would not marry her for fear that 
she might take to jawing me when I 
failed to score. This effectually put a 
stop to further ill-natured comment, and 
for the remainder of the day she never 
uttered a word that was not as sweet- 
tempered as one could wish. Even her 
three or four misses were greeted with 
a smile and jesting word, and she 
showed that she well knew the way to a 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 281) 
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DR. HENSHALL ON THE GULF COAST 


RELATING SOME ADVENTURES WHILE CRUISING AMONG THE FLORIDA. KEYS 
ON THE SCHOONER GRAMPUS, COLLECTING FISH FOR SCIENTIFIC PURPOSES 


OON after my return from abroad 
I was secretary of the Cincinnati 
Society of Natural History for 
several years, and co-editor of its 
monthly journal, to which I contrib- 
uted many articles pertaining to fishes 
and kindred subjects: I made a com- 
plete collection of the fishes of Ohio 
waters for its fine museum. I also be- 
came secretary-treasurer of the Cuvier 
Club, of that city, a flourishing organ- 
ization of enthusiastic sportsmen who 
did good work in the protection and 
propagation of fish and game. Its mu- 
seum possessed a valuable collection of 
preserved specimens of game mam- 
mals, birds and fishes, to 
which I added some rare 
accessions. 

Early in 1888 I pub- 
lished “Camping an d 
Cruising in Florida”, and 
during the following year 
I published a supplement 
to the “Book of the Black 
Bass”, entitled “More 
About Black Bass”; the 
plates of these two vol- 
umes’ were destroyed by 
fire. From February to 
May, 1889, I-had charge 
of a scientific expedition 
to the Gulf Coast of Flor- 
ida, with ‘the schooner 
Grampus, of the United 
States Fish Commission. 
While the schooner was 
engaged in dredging and 
sounding operations on the 
“Snapper Banks”, twenty 
to fifty miles off shore, I 
did the shore work of col- 
lecting fishes and fish food 
from Biscayne Bay, on the southeast 
coast, and around Cape Sable to Tam- 
pa Bay on the west coast. For the 
prosecution of this work the Grampus 
had carried on deck a seine-boat used 
in sea-fishing for mackerel. 

This staunch little vessel was an 
open boat, thirty-five feet in length, of 
good depth, with keel, and rigged with 
two masts for foresail and mainsail. 
At night- the trim little ship was 
housed in with the awning from the 
schooner, which was thrown over a 
sprit, extending between the masts, 
for a ridge pole. The sides of the 
awning were belayed to the gunwales, 
forming a roomy, comfortable and 
water-tight tent-like cabin. 


E parted company with the 

Grampus at Biscayne Bay, and 

passing through Angel - fish 
creek we entered Barnes Sound, back 
of Key Largo. Beside myself the crew 
consisted of Berry, a Swede sailor, 
Dave, the cabin boy of the Grampus, 
and Captain Bill Pent, of Key West, 
as pilot, to whom the many shoals and 
mud flats of Barnes and Cards Sounds 
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‘were an open book. He was also an 


expert harpooner with the “grains”, a 
two-pronged spear, and to his prowess 
I was indebted for many tarpon, jew- 
fish, barracuda, sailfish and swordfish, 
to say nothing of sharks, sawfish, devil- 
fish and other large skates and rays, 
whose stomachs it was desirable to ex- 
amine to determine their food habits. 

We encountered several manatees, or 
sea-cows, in Barnes Sound, feeding on 
eel-grass, one of which Pent harpooned, 
but the huge mammal succeeded in 
breaking away, for which I was not 
sorry, inasmuch as it was a strict vege- 
tarian, and they had become quite rare. 





Fishing on the reef 


One day we surprised a porpoise in 
shallow water suckling her two babies. 
When she became aware of our unwel- 
come presence she gathered the twins, 
one under each flipper, and started for 
deeper water and a safe harbor. She 
stood not on the order of going but 
went in a hurry, making the water boil 
with the churning of her powerful fluke 
propeller. 

We ran aground, one day, on a shoal 
near Man-o’--War Key and _ waited 
twenty-four hours for high tide, which 
never came, owing to a strong north 
wind blowing the water out of. the 
sound. We had a ton of pig iron under 
the floor for ballast, and transferred 
most of it to the dory, when we were 
able. to float the vessel into deeper 
water. After seining the shallows 
about the keys and mainland along the 
sounds we rounded Cape Sable just as 
the “norther” backed into the south- 
west, blowing great guns. We were 
obliged to enter Cape Sable Creek to 
escape its fury, and as Dave said we 
“blew-in”, under double-reefed foresail 
and were glad to escape from the angry 
elements outside. 


HE inlet was not more than a hun- 
dred feet wide, but soon expanded 
into a little bay about a hundred 

yards in extent, which was entirely 
shut in by mangroves and bushes, and 
being so well protected from the wind 
there was scarcely a ripple on its quiet 
surface. There we were stormbound 


for two days, as the gale blew directly ~ 


into the inlet. If Dave lives to be a 
“centurion”, as he expressed it, he will 
never forget the mosquitos of Cape 
Sable Creek. They swarmed in myriads 
in the sheltered bight. They attacked 
us by day and by night, through the 
dense smoke of a dozen smudges. Dave 
and Berry. were almost 
frantic from their suffer- 
ings, but, logically, I could 
not complain. I wore 
gloves, but between the 
gloves and my cuffs I 
counted a hundred bites on 
either wrist and let it go 
at that. Pent was im- 
mune, having a pachyder- 
matous skin. I tried to 
comfort and solace Dave, 
who was a cod fisherman 
at home, by reminding him 
hat while enjoying sum- 
co weather in March in 
Florida, he might be 
knocking the ice from his 
lines on the fishing banks. 
“Qh,” he wailed, “that 
would be Heaven!” 

At last in sheer des- 
peration Dave climbed over 
the arched roots of the 
mangroves to the seashore, 
a hundred yards away, 
where it was not possible 
for a mosquito to withstand the fierce 
gale. He had not been gone long when 
he came rushing back, stumbling over 
the twisted roots of the mangroves, 
slipping into the water and scratching 
his legs on the coon oysters growing on 
the submerged roots of the mangroves 
and tearing his clothes in his mad 
haste, and with his eyes staring wildly, 
and his face pale under its thick coat 
of tan. 

“What’s the matter, Dave,” I asked, 
somewhat alarmed, “what’s after you? 
Have you seen a ghost?” 

“Worse than ghosts,” he replied, 
breathlessly, “Rattlesnakes!” 

I saw that he was almost beside him- 
self with terror, for he had a present- 
iment and a constant foreboding that 
he would be bitten by a rattlesnake, 
which he had almost daily expressed to 
the others, and was afraid to remain on 
shore long at a time, and never vent- 
ured into the scrub alone. At length 
he managed to tell me, in broken sent- 
ences, that while sitting on a log on 
the beach, enjoying the gale and the 
absence of mosquitos, he heard a sus- 
picious noise, and on looking under the 
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log he saw a large snake moving its 
head and shaking its tail. Realizing 
what it was he became panic stricken 
and rushed for the boat, imagining that 
the snake was at his heels. 

After considerable persuasion he con- 
sented to return with me, and taking a 
pistol we reached the beach with great 
difficulty. He pointed out the log on 
which he had been sitting, but kept at a 
safe distance. I soon discovered the 
snake and shot it through the head. 
Then, searching about I found its mate 
under the lee of another log, and a 
bullet was sent through its head also. 
Cutting off their heads, which I threw 
into the swamp, I proceeded to skin 
them, having nothing else to do. I 
tried to interest Dave by admiring the 
really beautiful creatures, with their 
velvet-like skins, ornamented with dia- 
mond-shaped lozenges of black, brown 
and yellow, but he would have none of 
it, and refused to help carry the. skins 
back to the boat. With a skin over 
each shoulder, and, with great difficulty, 
I reached the boat, anointed the skins 
with arsenical soap to preserve them, 
and felt rewarded, for they were worth 
the trouble, as each was more than 
seven feet in length. 

When the gale finally subsided there 
was a torrential rain for two days, 
whereby everything was pretty well 
soaked. At Pavilion Key we made a 
house of the sails, built a large fire 
inside and dried every article thorough- 
ly. Under the bark of one of the logs 
brought in for firewood I happened to 
see two large stick-bugs hibernating. 
As I was carefully picking them out 
with my knife and peering closely, one 
of them emitted a fine stream of liquid 
directly into my eye. The pain was 
intense, much like the proverbial melted 
lead to one’s eye. I rushed into the 
water up to my knees and bathed my 
eye for fifteen minutes before the pain 
was assuaged, and I had an inflamed 
eye for a week. This experience is re- 
corded for the benefit of other collectors 
of insects, inasmuch as Professor Riley, 
- then of the Smithsonian Institution, as- 
sured me, afterward, that my experi- 
ence was a novel one, as this defensive 
function of the stick-bug was unknown, 
and wanted to congratulate me for the 
discovery! At Pavilion Key I shot a jet 
black rabbit, doubtless an aberant va- 
riety of the common species. 


HILE we were seining in Gor- 
don’s Pass one day a mule cart 
with several negroes came down 

the beach. As the seine was being 
hauled ashore filled with all manner of 
fishes, the negroes, consumed with cu- 
riosity, came running to see the strange 
sight. 

“Tan’ o’ Goshen,” exclaimed a fat 
black and comely woman, “‘nebber seen 
sich a mess 0’ squirmin’ crossities in all 
mah bohn days; wats dat big black ting 
ober dar, Mistah?” 

“That”, I explained, “is a devil-fish, 
aunty, better look out for him.” “It 
shuah do luk lak ol’ Sat’n wid his hohns 
and tail.” 

“Say, aunty,” I asked, “when did you 
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leave Kentucky?” 

“How cum yo’ know Ise fum Ken- 
tucky, Mistah?” 

“Oh, I knew it as soon as you opened 
your mouth; I’m from Kentucky my- 
self.” 

“Lawse, honey, is yo’ suah nuff?” she 
said. “I don’ ax yo’ is yo,’ I ax yo’ if yo’ 
is; case dars a hull passel o’ folks fum 
Kemtucky up to Naples. Dars Kurnel 
Hal’man, Gen’l Sarah Gordon (Cerro 
Gordo) Will’ims, Miss Rose Clev’lan, 
sistah to Pres’dent Clev’lan, an’ Ise cook 
at de hotel.” 

I gave them all the fish they wanted, 
and gave aunty my card to present to 
Colonel Haldeman. They drove away in 
great glee, old aunt Judy saying: 

“See yo’ latah, Doctah; am gwine gib 
yo’ a good dinnah at de hotel. Tank 
you-all fo’ de fish; we gwine tell ’em 
we ketch’d ’em wid we-all’s fish lines!” 

Naples, several miles up the coast, 


Hauling the seine 


- was a Kentucky colony, or winter resort 


founded by Colonel W. N. Haldeman, of 
the Louisville Courier Journal. ‘Late 
in the afternoon I saw a surrey drawn 
by a slick pair of mules coming down 
the beach at low tide, containing a lady 
and gentleman who proved to be Colonel 
and Mrs. Haldeman. After I greeted 
them the Colonel said: 

“Doctor, this carriage only got to 
Naples this morning after being on the 
road six weeks from Louisville, and Mrs. 
Haldeman is taking her first drive to 
invite you to dinner this evening, and a 
real Kentucky dinner, at that.” 

Of course I could not do other than 
accept the kind invitation, though I had 
no dinner clothes with me, and it was 
evidently a formal affair. So I put on 
a suit of blue flannel and a white shirt 
and drove away with them. I found a 
large and genial company, and the din- 
ner was all that could be desired, con- 
sisting of oysters, fish, venison, ducks, 
quail, all of home production, and the 
Kentucky feature a roasted ‘possum 
with a lemon in its mouth, and gar- 
nished with roasted sweet potatoes. I 
enjoyed everything, for as Father Izaak 
says: “’Tis the company and not the 
viands that make the feast.” At mid- 
night I rode a mule down the beach, at 
high tide, which reached his knees, but 
I got to the boat without mishap. 

A few days after this delightful epi- 
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sode we entered Little Hickory Pass 
about noon, and leaving Dave to prepare 
dinner the rest of us took the dory and 
seines and crossed the inlet to seine 
some tide pools. After collecting some 
desirable specimens we were about to 
return when I observed a rattlesnake 
just emerging from the water. Doubt- 
edless, Dave in starting a fire had un- 
wittingly caused the snake to seek safer 
quarters. I despatched the snake with 
an: oar, cut off its head, and took it 
along; it was nearly eight feet long. 
Toward evening we erected the canvas 
cabin as usual and weighted it down 
with the setting poles, there being quite 
a breeze. After taking off the rattler’s 
skin I laid it on the setting poles for 
the night. 

It seems that by some occult intuition 
or natural instinct the mate of the dead 
snake located the whereabouts of his 
fellow and got aboard, probably by way 
of the anchor cable, and settled himself 
beside the beautiful dermal dress of his 
departed companion. At sunrise the 
next morning Dave proceeded to throw 
off the lashings of the tent from the 
gunwales, and as ill luck would have it 
he placed his hand on the cold form of 
the live snake and as it glided from 
under his fingers he gave vent to a yell 
of terror and dismay and fell backward 
into the boat, piteously. crying out that 
he was snake-bit and done for at last. 
As I went toward him I heard some- 
thing drop into the water, and then saw 
a snake swimming rapidly toward the 
shore. Seizing the rifle I quickly in- 
serted a couple of cartridges and suc- 
ceeded in putting the second shot 
through his head as he was clambering 
up the bank. It proved to be six feet 
in length, and its velvety skin, mounted 
on a plaque of wood, now hangs on the 
wall of the museum of the high school at 
Tupelo, Miss. 


T the end of April we reached 
Charlotte Harbor, where, by pre- 
vious arrangement, we met the 

Grampus just as she was entering Boca 
Grande. After seining about the islands 
and tributaries of the beautiful bay for 
another week, the seine-boat and dory 
were hoisted aboard the schooner, and 
the cans containing my collection of 
more than two hundred species of fishes 
and many crustaceans were stowed. 
Early one morning the water casks of 
the schooner were being filled at the 
lighthouse well at Boca Grande. As 
Dave and Berry were rolling a full cask 
down the slope, it dropped nearly a foot 
from the grassy shore to the sand beach 
beneath and, unfortunately, it dropped 
on a rattlesnake that happened to he 
lying under the offset. The chine or rim 
of the cask crushed the head of the 
snake, which in its agony threw its body 
upward and over the end of the cask, its 
tail striking a severe blow on Dave’s 
hand. Needless to say he fell backward 
to the ground, and as the others ran to 
his assistance he said in broken sent- 
ences: “Its too late, boys; I’m done for; 
three times and out; I knew it would 
come at last; good bye, boys!” 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 218) 
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TIS AND FISHING, 


FOUR DAYS ON THE COWASSELON 


FISHERMEN MAY WHIP THIS LITTLE STREAM IN MADISON COUNTY, NEW 
YORK ALMOST ANY DAY OF THE SEASON AND BE SURE OF FINE SPORT 


HE English angler, like his 

brother American, enjoys his sport 

as fashioned by the limitations of 
the environment. Most of England is 
practically cleared land, as must needs 
be, when the population per square mile 
is fairly large. Many of its fishable 
streams have little, if any, tangle to 
overcome, and possess a current only 
moderately rapid. 

In those circumstances, the angler 
can and must throw a line fine and far- 
off; otherwise his game, with senses 
sharpened by centuries of instinct and 
experience, is easily alarmed. The ab- 
sence of tangle frees him correspond- 
ingly from the worry of being hung-up 
on the back cast, and enables him to 
work out the necessary length of line. 

In many of our eastern states even, 
on the contrary, the word trout in con- 
nection with stream-fishing conjures up 
visions of alder swamp and covert so 
tangled that the fly-fisherman is tempt- 
ed to despair. Through a regretable pol- 
icy, now happily being reversed, the 
nearby waters, with clear banks, have 
been denuded of their game fish; so that 
a. trouting expedition must be under- 
taken with great difficulty. 

In the East, the angler plans a trip 
which will take him off in the wilds, so 
distant from civilization that he must 
carry “his own” with him,—that is, if 
he measures success in sport by a fairly 
full fish - creel. 

In the West, 

one may luckily 
live near good 
fishing territory. 
But though fish 
are more plentiful 
here than in the 
more settled East, 
a trip usually 
means a string of 
burroes anda 
journey of days. 
Reports coming in 
would indicate 
that the spirit of 
commercial greed 
is rapidly strip- 
ping the West 
also of its fish 
and game: 

After two 
months, then, of 
Adirondack fish- 
ing, it was with 
pleasure that an 
invitation to 
spend a few days 


By EDWIN T. WHIFFEN 


on a “civilized” stream was accepted. 
The giver of this invitation was Mr. John 
N. Milnes, president of the Kenwood 
Rod and Gun Club. Jack, as he is called 
by those fortunate enough to know him, 
is a good hunter, and an enthusiastic 
angler. Largely through his efforts, the 
suitable waters of Madison County, 
New York, are thoroughly stocked every 
year, so that, when spring brings in the 
opening of the angling season, the fish- 
erman is sure of getting “something.” 
The number of trout—brown, speck- 
led, and rainbow—in the Cowasselon, 
Oneida Creek, and Chittenango Creek is 
large enough, so that the fly fisherman 
may whip these streams during almost 
any part of the season with but a slight 
probability of drawing a blank. 


F these streams, the Cowasselon, 
running with many windings and 
turnings, nearly due north, is the 

most pleasurable to fish, partly because 
of the topography of the land through 
which it flows. Though but a mere 
brook, under twenty feet wide in most 
places, it contains an almost unbeliev- 
able number of fish, some brown trout 
running up to five pounds in weight. Of 
course, in a stream fished so assiduously, 
the fish are shy and difficult to catch. 
but that merely adds to the sport. 
Partly by accident, and partly by de- 
sign, the alternate tangle and open of 


A quiet pool on the Cowasselon 


the brookside furnish an environment 
ideal for the continuance of good fish- 
ing. No fly-caster is ambitious to at- 
tempt the tangle, with certainty of an 
interrupted back cast and danger of 
smashing tackle. Rather he looks for 
the open banks, where he may throw 
a long line without danger of accident. 
A fish taken in one of these places 
leaves a vacancy which is only tempor- 
ary, as it is soon replaced by one from 
the nearby tangle. 

You leave Oneida by the state road 
running south, which you follow 
through Merrillsville——no longer by a 
“state” road,—up to within a mile or 
two of Siloam. The stream rapidly gets 
smaller above this latter village, so that 
from Siloam down one has about seven 
miles of fishable water. 

Naturally, the larger and perhaps less 
frequent fish are found in the lower 
reaches. Most of us who fish have a 
canny weakness for getting fish, and so 
would be likely to try the upper stretch- 
es, where there are more trout, but 
smaller ones. 

The brown trout grow more rapidly, 
and consequently are able to have their 
choice of locality on account of greater 
size and strength. They seem to prefer 
the deeper waters of the lower stream, 
and the brook trout are relegated to the 
shallow portions of the upper section. 
The rainbows are of comparatively re- 

cent planting 
and are conse- 
quently still 
small. They are 
found scattered 
throughout the 
entire course of 
the brook. It 
will be interest- 
ing to observe 
how well this va- 
riety may be able 
to hold its own 
with the brown 
trout, when a 
few years permit 
a more thorough 
observation. 

At least in 
summer, when 
the stream is low 
and the water 
clear, best re- 
sults are prob- 
ably obtained by 
fishing up- 
(CONTINUED ON 

PAGE 221) 
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EARLY FISHING FOR BROOK TROUT 


ALTHOUGH A CONFIRMED FLY-FISHERMAN, THE AUTHOR OF “TROUT LORE” ADMITS 
THAT EARLY IN THE SEASON HE EMPLOYS “GARDEN HACKLE” TO ADVANTAGE 


NDOUBTEDLY no fish will ever. 


quite fill the place of the trout, 

and the trout par excellence is 
the Eastern brook trout, or red spots. 
Oh, I make no quarrel with the doughty 
rainbow and active brown, both are 
good, but for true enjoyment forever 
commend me to the little streams with 
their highly colored denizens. If the 
time ever comes when the Eastern brook 
trout ceases to be found in wild streams 
I will be inconsolable. But it was not 
to write especially of the red-spots that 
I sat me down, rather, as my title indi- 
cates, of trout-fishing—whatever trout 
fishing offers—in early spring. 

The enticement of spring is very real 
and not to be gainsayed. I have been 
an “angling editor” for a number of 
years, and I have noticed that by mid- 


By O. W. SMITH 


placed; the reels carefully gone over, 
cleaned, oiled and polished; the fly- 
book thoroughly looked to, worn flies, 


flies with a history relegated to the 


“Saints’-rest,” while reduced stock ha» 
been replaced. That all takes time, but 
oh, it is rarest fun: and it helps to while 
away the long evenings, the longest of 
the whole year, those at the birth of the 
season. ; 

While I am free to confess that it 
does not make much difference where 
we go on Opening Day, so long as we go, 
still somewhat different tackle is re- 
quired for the varied fishing confront- 
ing one. I can conceive of a man be- 
ing confronted with the question, the 
tremendous question of worms or stay 
at home. My position on the matter 
is too well known to reopen here, for 


. A bad tangle but there are trout here 


January the number of my correspond- 
ents perceptibly increases, and by 
mid-February it has doubled; from then 
on until actual fishing begins in April, 
my mail is very heavy indeed. The 
burden of the great majority of letters 
is tackle, tackle, tackle; new rods and 
reels are wanted. Some are contem- 
plating the purchase of expensive dou- 
ble tapered lines, while others are ex- 
ceedingly anxious, anxious over night, 
to learn the gentle art of fly-tying. 
Some, too, must revamp old rods and 
desire to. know how best to set about 
it. Those are the real signs of spring 
to me, occurring as they do before the 
first prairie horned lark is seen feed- 
ing in the highway, or even the chicka- 
dee down on the edge of the swamp 
changes his song to “Phoebe-e-e-e, 
phoebe-e-e-e.” 

Let us suppose that the outfit, from 
rod to fiy-book, and yes, worm-box, is 
in apple-pie order. The rod re-varn- 
ished after every loose ferrule has been 
re-set and every frayed winding re- 


I believe a man can be just as 
good a sportsman, just as true a 
disciple of Walton, and use “garden 
hackle,” as when employing flies, and 
I am a confirmed fly-fisher. I never 
could quite understand, and am slightly 
suspicious of the arrogant individual 
who never uses anything but artificial 
flies and regards a “wormer” as be- 
néath his august notice. There are 
streams, little, whimsical, meandering 
brooklets, where—but peace. 


FISHING THE BABY STREAMS 


N my estimation there is no trout- 
fishing that can compare with . that 
found on the baby creeks, I mean in 
early spring when, unless the season 
be unusually forward, fishing is not 
very good anywhere. It is not so much 
the fishing itself, as the urge of spring, 
the age-old desire to get close to the 
fragrant earth that takes us afield. 
Not every angler can successfully fish 
the tiny brooklets. 


I sometimes think to them on the water. 


the baby-streams fisher is born, not 
educated. I have always had an in- 
stinct for the little creeklets. I can 
fish them, and-take enough fish to odor- 
ize the fry-pan even on Opening Day. 
Yes, on such streams I use worms, and 
what of it? It is utterly impossible 
to throw a fly, so tangled are they with 
brush, and sometimes, refuse. Yet, if 
you will understand me, there is more 
Outdoors on the marge of such a creek 
than along the banks of many an 1m- 
posing river. 

I want a rod light and resilient to a 
fault for such fishing, though it must 
have sufficient back-bone to lift the 
water blossoms out by main strength 
and awkwardness. I carry a landing 
net, though there are few pools on such 
a stream as I have in mind large 
enough, with sea-room enough, so to 
speak, to employ a landing-net; never- 
theless, once and again, the landing- 
net, which people said I “carried for 
looks,” saved me a 8 and a 3% pound 
trout. For, and do not forget this, 
once in a while those little streams will 
present the understanding fisherman 
with record fish. 

One such stream, much fished by me, 
located within stone’s throw of a city 
of 55,000, actually within two miles of 
a streét car track, presented me with 
several fish over. 2 pounds and almost. 
any number of 10-inch sparklers. I 
remember one day, the season then 
opened on April 15th, my wife and I 
tramped out to the creek. The willow- 
cats were just turning yellow while the 
early flowers were everywhere mantling 
the south-banks. We carried a few 
worms and no flies, for the latter would 
have proven utterly unattractive, and 
the former warranted us enough fish 
for lunch, with perhaps a brace or two 
to take home at night. I shall never 
forget the day, the first in the Open 
after long imprisonment. The red- 
spots were actually crazy for worms. 
Every little pool and eddy had its trout 
waiting to grab at the offered bait. We 
had to be on -the job every instant, or 
a snag would result. 

A brook trout will lie concealed un- 
der overhanging bank or beneath a 
small log, ready to pounce upon a worm 
tossed by the current within reach of 
his hiding place. And I would have the 
reader notice that “tossed by the cur- 
rent,” for that is simulating nature 
and therefore regarded by the fish with 
little or no suspicion. Do not “plop” 
your bait down right in front of the 
log or other lurking place; that is not 
Nature’s way, and all else being equal, 
the angler who duplicates Dame Nature 
wins the fish. When handling flies, I 
prefer to have the feathers thrown into 
the face of the fish by the current, for, 
if you notice, fish rise to the fly ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred as it floats 
Therefore the 
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dry-fly method, all else being equal, 
should be the more scientific and suc- 
cessful way of casting “artificial pre- 
sentments.” This learning how to cir- 
cumvent the sly creek denizens is a fas- 
cinating and all-inclusive study. Many 
a spring-angler, and summer fisherman 
too for that matter, thinks that all there 
is to angling is to “drown a worm” or 
idly drag a bunch of colored feathers 
back and forth over a pool. 

On that little stream of which I was 
writing a moment ago, I will defy any- 
one to find a single spot in half a mile 
of water where he can insinuate a fly. 
For many a space it was just poking 
the tip of the rod through a little open- 
ing in the brush, dropping the worm 
into the water and allowing the current 
to sweep it off under the bank or ob- 
struction, where it was a safe wager 
that a red-spot was waiting for it. A 
quick jerk to set the hook, a backing 
out with the trout dangling, and curses 
or rejoicing as the maneuver succeeded 
or failed. Believe me, we had many a 
wrenching experience. I want to add 
that Job had-nothing on the man who 
can fish such a stream all day and not 
“tear things.” ; 
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NOUGH has been said to prove that 


for such fishing, tackle must be of 


the best. The rod should be as 
well built and perfect a tool as one can 
secure; no less perfect in build and 
action than would be required for fly- 
fishing. The reel, too, should be the fly- 
fisher’s single action winch, and the 
line a level, enameled silk to properly 
balance the rod. I have come to make 
no difference in my tackle for worm 
fishing and fly fishing, I mean on the 
smaller streams. Anyway I do not 
use worms after the first rise of in- 
sects, save on such little creeks as can 
not be flecked with the feathers; and 
I seldom fish them after fly-fishing 
reaches perfection, having a penchant 
for the latter method. I have gone to 
the brushy worm and ’hopper streams 
now and again just for a change, or for 
a mess of fish when heavy rains ren- 
dered fly-fishing on real rivers out of 
the question. 

One reason I prefer the little whim- 
sical brooklets is because I am nearer 
the Out-o’-Doors, so to speak, the tag- 
olders and willows all but touching 
overhead, and tempting the early birds 
to perch close to us as we fish away. 
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I once had a Maryland yellowthroat 
alight on my rod as I poked it through 
the brush. Needless to add after that” 
“blessing” I took a good red-spot. On 
our northern streams we are reason- 
ably certain to hear the spring song of 
the white-throat, which in itself is ex- 
cuse enough for going fishing on Open- 
ing Day. Always one can play with the 
little creeks without let or hindrance. 
Their little rapids and miniature water- 
falls urge you to intimate association, 
while those of real grown up trout 
streams warn you with no uncertain 
voice that undue familiarity will be re- 
sented and fraught with peril. 

One knows instantly whether or not 
a hooked fish is a red-spot or a rain- 
bow, indeed one does not need to wait 
for the hooking to discover the iden- 
tity of the fish; their methods of tak- 
ing the bait or fly are so different. 
Someone has described the rainbow’s 
nibbling as, “take-and-spit”, which is 
not half bad. They always remind.me 
of a cat attempting to eat a bit of hot 
meat, though of course the head shak- 
ings are physically impossible. How 
they dash at the bait or fly! Tossing it 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 226) 


SOME NOTES ON FLY FISHING 


GOOD CASTING IS A VERY NECESSARY ADJUNCT TO GOOD FLY FISH- 
ING BUT GOOD CASTING OF ITSELF IS NOT GOOD FLY FISHING 


ERHAPS the best test of how ex- 
pert a fly fisherman is commences 
the instant his fly touches the 

water. Good casting is a very neces- 
sary adjunct to good fly fishing, but 
good casting of itself is not good fly 
fishing. One may be a perfect caster, 
and yet-not be an expert fly fisherman, 
while one cannot be an expert fly fish- 
erman unless one is a splendid caster. 

Let us assume that our angler is 
an accomplished fly caster. He has, in 
other words, the ability to lay a 
straight line, and drop his fly lightly 
on the water within a matter of a few 
inches of the spot he aims at. If he 
has good control of his fly when it is 
forty to fifty feet away from him, 1 
should consider him a _ long-distance 
fisherman. Except under most extra- 
ordinary conditions the use of more 
than fifteen yards of. line denotes un- 
wise fishing—even though it may be 
evidence of beautiful casting. The 
greater one’s knowledge of a stream, 
the shorter line it is possible to use; 
when one is familiar with the rocks 
and holes, he understands the best 
method for approaching any given fish. 
If, however, he is a stranger to the 
stream, he must go more slowly, feel- 
ing out the water ahead of him with a 
longer line, and watching every surface 
indication of what the bottom may be. 

There are only two methods, as far 
as I know, of fishing with a dry fly; 
one is to fish it floating, and the other 
is to fish it submerged. When I say 
dry fly, I refer to the style of the fly— 
as opposed to the style in which a wet 


By VIRGINIUS 


merged dry fly, allowed to come down 
with the current, with no hint of drag— 
in other’ words, handled exactly as 
though it were floating—will take more 
fish. 

When using a fly tied dry fly style, 
always attempt to imitate the natural 
insect—otherwise use wet flies. 

To my mind every angler should try 
to have some more or less definite the- 
ory concerning the use of flies; even 
though his theory may not be correct, 
it at least gives him something to build 
on. What more hopeless feeling is 


}. there than to go on the stream with 


Virginius playing a big rainbow on a 
two-ounce rod 


fly is tied. The dry fly is tied with 
divided upright wings, and, in general, 
bears far more resemblance to the 
natural insect than the wet fly does. 
Whether the dry fly be fished wet 
or dry, it must be fished upstream; and 
it must be given absolutely no motion 
by. the angler. Although there is more 
pleasure to be gained from fishing a 
floating fly, there are times when a sub- 


no idea as to what fly to use next in 
case your first choice will not raise a 
fish. Of course there are some men 
who never use but the one fiy—fish or 
no fish; they are fortunate indeed. The 
large majority, however, rely on an 
assortment of patterns, which adds a 
little interest to the game which per- 
haps the one fly-man misses. The lat- 
ter uses different sizes of his pattern, 
and relies on them and his method of 
fishing his fly to cover all contingencies. 

I have already said that the dry fly 
should only be used in imitating a natu- 
ral fly. I want to say also that it 
should be used only in imitating a 
perfect natural fly—as against the im- 
perfect fly which has not yet spread 
its wings. This leaves the imitation of 
the imperfect fly to the wet fly, which, 
when properly tied, and drawn through 
the water correctly, to my mind, cov- 
ers this field nicely. There are vhou- 
sands of flies now on the market, made 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 229) 
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MAY SIGHTS AND SOUNDS 

H= who is abroad these bright May days sees 

many interesting things. Weeks ago the snakes 
were seen coiled up in warm sheltered spots en- 
joying the grateful warmth of the sun. Now most 
of the summer bird residents have come again, and 
some of them are already building their nests. The 
ivory, brown-dotted eggs of the phoebe bird have 
been resting for a week or more in their cradle 
on the piazza pillar; robins are plastering their 
new-built homes; bluejays and a hundred other 
sorts of birds are carrying building material about, 
while in the gnarled old apple tree in the fence 
row the bluebird warbles to his mate, sitting in a 
hole in the rotten branch below. Among the birds 
and the small mammals this is a time of activity 
and much may be seen and much learned by him 
who will use his eyes. Acts by this animal or that 
which, to the unobservant or the uninstructed, are 
meaningless, may have a profound interest for the 
trained observer. 

Few recreations are more delightful than to 
wander abroad over the fields or through lanes or 
woods where now the ground begins to be carpeted 
with wild flowers, to learn to know the flowers, 
and to observe the ways of the birds. This is a 
time of hurry and work for the student of botany, 
who finds the plants blooming for him more rapid- 
ly than he can identify them. It is a time when 
all of us wish to be abroad. 

Most of the birds are now in full song, and their 
melody is often confusing to the ear—so many 
songs are heard at once. From some piece of wood- 
land not far away may be heard now and then the 
dull boom of the drumming partridge, the strokes 
slow at first and gradually increasing in speed un- 
til the thunderous roar at last dies away to silence. 
Vainly—unless you are a trained woodsman—shall 
you strive to creep up to the mating bird and see 
him as he sounds his call. Perhaps, if the day is 
dull and gray and misty, as you sit on a hillside 
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watching the birch sprouts and surrounding shrub- 


‘bery for warblers, you may see coming toward you 


a bird whose appearance for a moment will 
puzzle you. He seems to fly uncertainly as he 
comes, and tips and turns, while the downward 
curved points of his wings suggest the ducks of 
your winter shooting; but when he passes you the 
mystery is revealed, for the long bill, the great 
head and the general aspect of the bird seen in 
profile show you that a woodcock has flown by. 
You rejoice that at least one brood is to be raised 
near home, and for a moment your thoughts fly 
forward to the crisp days of October and Novem- 
ber, so different from these soft airs. 


JOHN BURROUGHS 
+ HE world is poorer for the loss of John Bur- 
roughs, who died March 29th, almost eighty- 
four years old. 

Beginning life as a school teacher, and later be- 
coming a treasury clerk and then a national bank 
examiner, John Burroughs many years ago retired 
to his place on the Hudson and devoted his time to 
literature and to farming. - 

Kindly, observant, sympathetic in spirit, yet 
always simple and direct, his writings have a pecu- 
liar charm. In this country not many books are 
more familiar or more admired than his “Wake 
Robin,” “Locusts and Wild Honey,” and “The Ways 
of Nature.” Few men have written so much as 
he, and few with such simplicity and beauty. His 
work continued up to the end of his life. He died 
in harness, as we all would wish to die. 

Mr. Burroughs was widely known and greatly 
beloved. His gentle nature saw and enjoyed the 
good in all the children and men and women he met, 
however diverse their characters. With naturalists 
and outdoor men he had most in common, and 
former President Theodore Roosevelt and John 
Muir were his old and valued friends. : 

Mr. Burroughs was a lover of life and of natural 
life, and his was the gift of telling in forceful yet 
tender language of the beautiful things that he saw 
in living nature and the inspiring thoughts that 
came to him about it. His love of life included the 
plants, the flowers, the trees, the birds, the animals, 
and his fellowmen. To all these he did good by his 
clear and sympathetic explanations of the relations 
of each to the other. Most of all, he aided his fel- 
lowmen by showing to them the wonders that exist 
all about them in the natural world—wonders to 
which so many of them are blind. He was thus a 
potent educational force. This influence will long 
endure and he will long live and be helpful in his 
works. 

Mr. Burroughs had measured out more than the 
full span of man’s life—yet in a way he seemed one 
of the immortals, and we never thought of him as 
likely to die. His death now causes a sense of sad- 
ness and loss all over the land. 


TO BEAUTIFY HIGHWAYS 

‘THE desirability of protecting and making beau- 

tiful the highways of the country is obvious. Over 
these highways are continually passing great num- 
bers of people whose pleasure is added to or less- 
ened according to the excellence of the road and the 
beauty of its surroundings. The effort now being 
made in California and Oregon to protect the giant 
redwoods which, in so many places, shade and beau- 
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tify the splendid drives for which California is be- 
coming famous, is in part in the hands of the Cali- 
fornia legislature, which body and California’s gov- 
ernor will, it is hoped, before long act wisely on it. 

But this movement is not confined to California. 
It is becoming a live issue in many places in the 
Eastern States, and the Dominion of Canada has 
taken hold of it with interest and energy. The 
Ontario Department of Highways has announced 
its intention to prevent the destruction of trees 
along the highway—and not only the destruction 
of trees but their unnecessary mutilation. The 
work of caring for these trees is to be in the hands 
of the Department; and public utility companies, 
such as telephone, telegraph or power concerns, 
will not be permitted to cut trees without permis- 
sion and, when such permission is given, may re- 
move only those branches which must be taken 
away to permit the transmission of the current. 
Such utility companies have expressed themselves 
as in hearty agreement with the good purpose of 
the Department and promised to co-operate with it. 

The good work in this direction was initiated in 
California by the Save the Redwoods League, 
known for its splendid efforts in behalf of the pro- 
tection of these giant trees; while in Canada the 
torestry branch of the Dominion government has 
charge of the movement. 

The growth of the feeling in behalf of protection 
of natural things is most gratifying. Only recently 
it was actively expressed in the determination by 
the public to see that the national parks shall be 
reserved by the people for the use of the people. 


DISAPPEARING WILD FLOWERS 
he is often said that civilization and improvements 
have nothing in common with natural things and 
that, as the occupation of a region advances, nature 
moves backward, and finally disappears. We see 
many examples of the truth of such statements. 
Yet the reason that they are many is more because 
people act without thinking of the results of their 
actions, .than because improvement and nature are 
in conflict. The average American is heedless of 
the future; he thinks but little of anything except 
his immediate object, and is careless of the welfare 
of his fellows. So, acting only on his whims, he 
is selfishly destructive of life and beauty. 

When the first warm days come in spring and 
the flowers are in bloom, the city people who can 
get out into the country tear up with shocking 
thoughtlessness the blossoms scattered so lavishly 
about them, and which make the country beauti- 
ful, carry them for a little while and then, when 
they begin to wilt and fade, throw them away and 
perhaps after a short interval load themselves up 
with other blossoms as beautiful and as short-lived. 

Though the crime thus perpetrated is one of ig- 
norance, it is no less a crime; and though done 
without malice it is still an injury to other people 
who might have enjoyed the sight and smell of 
these flowers, now dead. In many places the re- 
sult of this thoughtlessness has been that some of 
our most beautiful wild flowers have become ex- 
tinct. Many of the destroyers, too, not satisfied 
with plucking the flowers or tearing off the 
branches from the shrubs and trees, pull up the 
smaller plants by the roots and thus complete their 
destruction. 

Happily, these matters today interest many more 
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people than formerly they did. FOREST AND STREAM 
has been writing about this evil for many years, 
and many societies for the protection of wild flow- 
ers have been formed. More work must be done to 
protect plant life and the work of education must 
be pushed further and further, Already some 
states have put on their statute books laws to pro- 
tect the plants. The extermination of trailing ar- 
butus in many points in Connecticut led to some 
such action as this, and a recent Maryland law 
forbids the removal of plants or even the plucking 
of a wild flower unless the written consent of the 
owner of the premises has been had, or the owner 
is personally present. A fine and possible imprison- 
ment are the punishments for such a misdemeanor. 

Far more useful than punishment, however, is 
a little gentle talk, an explanation of the beauties 
of the flowers and the danger of their extermina- 
tion. Most children, and indeed most adults, act 
purely from lack of thought and would readily re- 
spond to a little talk and a little persuasion. Yet 
the thoughtless selfishness that animates boys and 
young men who go out in winter to tear up the 
ground pine, the wintergreen and the green moss 
for purposes of sale, is hard to forgive, and the 
same may be said of the ignorant destruction 
wrought by the mother and her brood of children 
who get into the country in spring. 

The beauty—even the sacredness—of wild flow- - 
ers ought to be a part of the education of every 


child. 


; A NATIVE DINNER 
“THE great State of North Dakota is now famous. 
At some cost to herself she is teaching the 
country at large lessons which are more or less 
needed. 

A lesson to be learned from some residents of her 
capital is of another sort and may be pleasant and 
profitable. There has been established there a so- 
ciety of nature lovers and naturalists who, under 
the title, “Friends of Our Native Wild Life,” are 
doing everything in their power to acquaint them- 
selves with, and to preserve, the mammals, birds, 
reptiles and plants of the locality about Bismarck. 
' This town, situated on the border of the high 
prairie just above the bottom of the Missouri 
River, offers very favorable opportunities for na- 
ture study, and these opportunities are being used 
to the best advantage. 

In the neighborhood of Bismarck is still found 
much of the wild life of the high northern plains, 
though the larger forms, to be sure, disappeared 
long ago. Still, many native birds and smaller 
animals exist, the plant life, except in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the city, is little changed, and many 
of the cultivated plants—corn, beans and squashes 
—that have been raised by the Indians since pre- 
historic times are still grown there. 

Not very long ago, the Society of Friends of 
Our Native Wild Life, at a monthly meeting, gave a 
native dinner at which all the foods on the menu 
were those indigenous to the western hemisphere. 
The dinner was followed by a discussion of the de- 
rivation and history of the various items of the 
menu; and this discussion brought out much in- 
formation which, to all the diners was of great in- 
terest and, to most of them, entirely new. 

This method of arousing interest in local natural 
history matters is unusual and seems worthy the 
attention of other naturalists’ societies. 
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[NATURAL HISTORY |} 


WEIRD. NATURE SOUNDS AT NIGHT 


NEARLY ALL SPECIES OF BIRDS AND ANIMALS ON RARE OCCASIONS GIVE 
UTTERANCE TO NOTES THAT ARE ENTIRELY ASIDE FROM THE NORMAL 


E presume that almost every per- 
son who has spent much time in 
wild forested regions has heard 

at night unusual animal notes that have 
been somewhat puzzling. Nearly all 
species of birds and mammals on rare 
occasions give utterance, or create in 
some way, notes or sounds that are 
entirely aside from the normal. Some 
groups, such as the owls and foxes, are 
peculiarly given tovocal aberrations that 
tend to disturb or mystify the camper or 
tramper in solitary places. The un- 
initiated, and, sometimes, the seasoned 
woodsman will be startled in dark woods 
by voices that are, temporarily at least, 
’ inexplicable. Investigation may fur- 
nish an easy and simple explanation of 
the disturbing sound, and, again, inves- 
tigation may be impossible or fruitless 
and the sound may haunt the hearer for 
years, furnishing one of those charmed 
mysteries which the nature lover learns 
to expect from forest solitudes. We 
have sometimes met intelligent woods- 
men who hold hazy ideas that certain 
forests in which they have camped are 
tenanted by unseen and unknown forms 
of animal life that on rare occasions give 
voice at night to 
weird cries that 
may never be ex- 
plained. Such 
beliefs are no 
doubt born of the 
mystery of the 
night and of the 
deep woods com- 
bined with the 
little-known  vo- 
cal _ possibilities 
of certain birds 
and mammals. 

The _ writers 
can recall several 
stories and per- 
sonal experiences 
which illustrate 
both explained 
and unexplained 
sounds heard at 
night in solitary 
places. In some 
cases a very little 
investigation revealed only “friendly 
guide-posts,” but, in other instances, 
our failure to find the sources of the 
sounds leave us still in doubt as to their 
authors. 


N a certain occasion one of the 
writers was overtaken by night 
in a wild, sparsely inhabited, for- 
est country. As darkness was falling 


By F. AND A. BROOKS 


the dim outline of a deserted cabin was 
distinguished near to the trail and an 
investigation disclosed a dry place 
within in which to sleep. Near morn- 
ing the sleeper was disturbed by a 
series of loud, cat-like wails, coming, 
apparently, from somewhere in the 
woods not far away. The sounds were 
not unlike the midnight caterwauling 
of our familiar, backyard musician, but 
were wilder, clearer and many times 
louder. The series of three or four 
cries were repeated at frequent inter- 
vals and there was no more sleep for 
the camper, who pondered over the 
strange voice until daylight permitted 
him to go forth in search of its origin. 
Within five minutes he had learned 
that nearby was the clearing of a set- 
tler whose poultry flock included a trio 
of peafowls, the cock of which was 
roosting in a treetop ‘and had been in- 
nocently sounding his morning carol. 
Camping under very similar circum- 
stances in a deserted lumberman’s 
cabin, a friend of ours slept on a pile 
of hay beneath a low window. During 
the night he was awakened by a 
crunching, wheezy sound, and, opening 


A White-footed Mouse was observed to extend a front foot and beat a rapid 


tattoo on a resonant splinter of wood 


his eyes, he looked upward at a pecu- 
liarly-shaped, moving object that ap- 
peared just ready to drop upon his face. 
The creature seemed suspended in mid 
air only a few feet above and vibrated 
with a slow movement, at the same time 
emitting a mouthy sound, as though in 
‘anticipation of the human feast it was 
about to enjoy. Startled into full 
wakefulness, the camper soon discerned 


by the dim moonlight that he was 
viewing the ventral aspect of the head 
of a cow thrust through the open win- 
dow for the purpose of feeding on the 
hay that composed his bed. 

On another occasion we were with a 
party camping beneath an overhanging 
rock in an extensive forest of the Ap- 
palachian region. Our provisions were 
stored in a rude cupboard formed of a 
stack of small wooden boxes near the 
place where members of the party slept. 
Every night some one or more of the 
party would hear issuing from the cup- 
board a subdued, musical, drum-like 
roll, or tattoo, altogether unlike any 
forest sound with which we were famil- 
iar. We discussed the sound frequent- 
ly, mentioning night-singing insects 
and batrachians, fluttering sounds of 
wind-blown leaves or splinters of wood 


‘and various other possible causes, but 


dismissed all proffered explanations as 
improbable or impossible. Camp was 
broken with the origin of the sound 
unexplained. Years afterward, while 
investigating the feeding habits of mice 
and moles, we captured several white- 
footed mice and 
kept them con- 
fined in a roomy 
cage. One even- 
ing two males 
were observed in 
a contest over the 
possession of a 
nut kernel. While 
thus engaged one 
of them suddenly 
extended its front 
foot to a resonant 
splinter project- 
ing from the 
frame of the cage 
and, beat a rapid 
. and ringing roll, 
which was the 
exact counterpart 
of the sound we 
had heard pro- 
ceeding from the 
cupboard at the 
camp under the 
rock. We then recalled that mice had 
made nightly raids on the provisions in 
the cupboard and the origin of the 
sound we had heard there was ex- 
plained. 


i 

NE spring evening, just after 
O nightfall, one of us was walking 
along the border of a woodland. 
Suddenly a heavy, gasping sound. like 
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Two barred owls were observed making short flights over the swamp 


that of some large animal in labored 
breathing, came from within the edge 
of the woods. The first thought was 
that a straying cow or horse had suf- 
fered some accident and was breathing 
its last. The point from which the 
. sound proceeded was approached but 
the dim light disclosed nothing but tree 
trunks and low bushes. Presently the 
startling, gasp came again, this time 
from another position. Approach was 
again attempted, which resulted in an- 
other change of position of the source 
of the sound. Evidently the author of 
it was moving from place to place. 
Closer attention proved that the sound 
was different from that likely to be 
made by any large animal in distress, 
and it could not be attributed-to any 
creature, domestic or wild, that was 
known to inhabit that region. A warn- 
ing shout was sent in the direction of 
the sound, followed a little later by a 
charge of shot, after which the sound 
ceased. Several years afterward we 
were camping in early spring at the 
edge of an extensive swamp or glade 
well up in the Alleghany mountains. 
One evening just at twilight we were 
walking along the border of the glade 
when suddenly a sound, or gasp, like a 
brief exhaust from a steam pump, came 
from among the tall ferns and cat-tails 
in the swamp below. The sound seemed 
identical with that heard before at the 
border of the woodland. Looking close- 
ly, we observed two barred.owls making 


short flights near to the ground and fre- 
quently approaching each other in a 
threatening manner. Evidently they 
were rival males. At intervals one of 
them would give voice to that unearthly 
gasping note, which, varied as the vo- 
cabulary of the barred owl is, neither 
of us had ever suspected was within the 
vocal range of that bird. 


rabbit when startled at night will 

utter a shrill whistle which many 
persons do not recognizé; and there is 
sometimes heard from the woods in chill 
February evenings and nights a long- 
drawn, hollow trill which we have heard 
attributed variously to the rabbit, rac- 
coon and screech owl. Undoubtedly the 
screech owl is the author of this note, 
yet we have been informed by experi- 
enced woodsmen that they have wit- 
nessed a rabbit uttering the same sound. 
It seems that many birds and mam- 
mals hold in reserve certain notes that 
are used only on rare occasions or under 
stress of unusually exciting influences. 
It is possible for a person to have an 
acquaintance with the woods covering 
many years and still not be familiar 
with all the vocal possibilities of even 
our commonest wild creatures. The 
robin and chewink occasionally puzzle 
us with a new song. We need not be 
surprised when even our home wood- 
lots are made romantic by wild night 
voices with which we are entirely un- 


Oe rarelythe common cottontail 
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uttering strange gasping notes 


acquainted and which sound strange. 

Years ago an old hunter-naturalist 
related to us that one night in the 
“early days” he was following a trail 
that led through a dense forest toward 
his camp. He was suddenly startled to 
hear a musical, tinkling note, not unlike 
the sound of a little bell, coming from 
the trail ahead. As he moved forward 
the tinkling sound also moved, remain- 
ing about the same distance in advance 
and continuing for about half an hour. 
He knéw there was no domestic crea- 
ture within many miles, and that the 
sound must come from some form of 
wild life, whether bird or beast he could 
not guess. In a long life spent mostly 
in the woods he never heard a similar 
sound and could only conjecture that it 
might have been made by a red fox, 
“for,” said he, “a red fox, when it tries, 
can make about any sort of sound that 
it wants to”. 


HE writers never think of mysteri- 
ous night sounds without recalling 
that piercing, long-drawn scream 

that awakened them at 2 p. m. in their 
camp at “Devil’s Retreat” on October 8, 
1897. Long experience in the woods had 
made us familiar with the general voca) 
lir .itations of such creatures as. owls, 
foxes and wild cats. This was the voice 
of something different, just what we do 
not know since the panther is supposed 
to have been extinct at the time within 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 220) 
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A TAKE-DOWN CANOE RUNWAY 
VERY handy adjunct to the camp 
of a canoeist is a runway that 
can be taken apart and trans- 

ported easily. It can be made very sim- 

ply and inexpensively. 

The total length may vary according 
to the height of the river or lake bank. 
Extra sections can be made and hooked 
up on the land end of the runway, mak- 
ing it possible to leave the canoe or ca- 
noes on the track over night. 

The main idea being to make it possi- 
ble to easily pull a canoe up on the bank 
and unload it. 

It is especially valuable if the canoe 
loads are heavy and the landing place 
is rough and high. 

The wooden sides are made of best 
long grain yellow pine containing as few 
knots as possible. 

The sides, or main frame pieces, 
should be selected from long grained 
wood and should be solid. They are 
held in position by iron rods which have 
a separator sleeve, and half-spool roll- 
ers, which are held in position by thrust 
washers and cotter pins. 


yy’ * are depending upon the 
friends and admirers of our 
old correspondent Nessmuk to make 
this department worthy of his 
name. No man knew the woods 
better than Nessmuk or wrote of 
them with quainter charm. Many 
of his practical ideas on camping 
and “going light” have been 
adopted by the United States 
Army; his canoe has been preserved 
in the Smithsonian Institution; and 
we hope that all good woodsmen 
will contribute to this department 
their Hints and Kinks and trail- 
tested, contrivances.—[EDITORS.] 


The stakes are driven down so the 
lower end of the frame will be under 
water to proper depth. The lower rod 
should have a: roller all the way across 
so canoe keel will start up readily and 
be steered against it easily by the 
painter. 

The rods can be procured from any 











Diagram of take-down canoe runway 


The two main points, as at B, show 
the section of frame held in place at the 
proper angle by driving in oak stakes, 
size about 2” x 3” x 4’-0 to 6’-0”. 

Make two side plates of light plate 
brass. The square loops over them 
make a strong support for the stakes. 
The stakes each have a %” hole bored 
through center 4%” from the top, 
through which a pin is slipped after 
frame jis set over the stakes. 


blacksmith. They are 3%” diameter by 
overall width of run. Headed on one 
end with washer, the other end is 
threaded and drilled for pin holes. The 
spools can be obtained from some spin- 
ning mill which uses these large spools 
for cotton spinning. 

Cut them in half and smooth large 
ends with sand paper. The separators 
shown allow enough clearance for spools 
so they will revolve smoothly on the 


rods. They are held in place by a thrust 
washer and cotter pin. The outside lock 
nut and washer are also protected by 
cotter pins. 

The sections are bolted together with 
%” bolts. This arrangement makes the 
runway frame easy to take down and 
can be carried in the bottom of the ca- 
noe. The wood should be filled and var- 
nished with best spar varnish. The 
iron work should be given two coats best 
iron paint. 

All screws and short bolts to be %” 
galvanized. 

Any number of sections may be at- 
tached and run along the camping 
grounds. 

P. P. Avery, New Jersey. 


SALVAGING THE OLD CANOE 


HERE are undoubtedly a few hun- 
dred canoes in the land in a dilap- 
idated condition after many years 

of hard use, and considerable abuse, that 
can be restored at a small fraction of 
the present cost of a new one. 

As the work is not difficult, anyone 
of ordinary ability can turn out a first 
class job. If one can get a pair of high 
horses, such as draughtsmen use, by 
turning the canoe upside down on them 
it will be at the right height to work on. 
First remove bang iron from each end, 
marking bow iron with a piece of cord, 
then unscrew the keel from inside. With 
a wide screw driver, or cold chisel, take 
off all finishing strips from the gun- 
wales and mark bow ends of each one 
and keel, with cord. Thus marked, each 
part can readily be put back in its orig- 
inal position. 


EFORE removing the canvas, note 
B carefully how and where it is 

tacked, so the new work will re- 
semble the old, giving particular atten- 
tion to the lap on each end. All tacks, 
nails and screws should be thrown away, 
and a new lot of exactly the same size, 
shape and material purchased. Under 
no circumstances use any fastenings not 
of brass or copper. The new canvas 
must be six inches wider and a foot 
longer than the old to allow for laps and 
a hold for stretching. As the quality 
carried by most retail stores is not suf- 
ficiently high for this work, nor wide 
enough either, it is necessary to pur- 
chase from a first class wholesale house. 
Specify the best grade of ten ounce 
goods in one width, mentioning the use 
to which it is to be put, as some houses 
carry special grades for canoe covering. 
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Tap over the planking lightly with a 
piece of broom stick to loosen all par- 
ticles of sand that have become im- 
bedded in the wood, and to locate any 
loose planks. Where one is split or 
loosened it must be refastened with cop- 
per tacks long enough to go through the 
rib and clinch. This smooths and great- 
ly strengthens the whole boat. The out- 
side is now given a coat of yellow ocre, 
mixed thin with boiled oil to penetrate 
and fill the wood, making it waterproof. 
One coat is sufficient if properly applied. 


HE new canvas will be found to 

have a fold through the center 

lengthwise. This should be laid 
along the keel line, and the cloth fast- 
ened with one tack toward each end 
where the stem begins to turn up. 
Draw tight enough to smooth the wrin- 
kles, and without setting heads down as 
they are taken out before replacing keel. 
Never wet canvas when stretching or 
the work will be botched. The fold is 


Cross section of roller on canoe runway 


used as a guide in keeping the goods 
straight. [ 

Begin amidships, drawing straight 
down, until fold shows in a slightly 
curved line, and place four tacks 
through the four middle ribs, setting 
heads tight. The work is now trans- 
ferred to theopposite side where the real 
stretching begins. Too much stress can- 
not be placed on the importance of doing 
it properly and sufficiently. It will be 
necessary to clamp a hand vise on the 
edge directly opposite the first tacks and 
pry around the gunwale making the 
cloth tight as a drum head. The vise 
must be moved for each tack throughout 
the entire length of the*boat, and when 
four are set each side, the stretching 
must be toward the end as well as 
downward. 

Alternate from side to side after each 
four are driven, and if the center fold 
does not keep straight, and the canvas 
perfectly flat and tight, do it over until 


it is right. At the ends it is not possi- 
ble to remove all the wrinkles until the 
slit is made for the lap over. Just draw 
tight as can be and let it go at that, and 
do not trim edges until the recovering is 
completed. 


N slitting, great care must be taken 
| not to cut too far or the cloth will be 

ruined. Draw one side around the 
stem, using the hand vise, until all wrin- 
kles disappear, and use fastenings sim- 
ilar to those taken out. With a pair of 
sharp ‘shears trim this flap a quarter 
inch from the wood, smear joint thickly 
with white lead, as taken from can, and 
work well into pores and stretch oppo- 
site side. Tack closely enough to thor- 
oughly bed it in the lead, making a 
water tight joint. The bang iron is now 
screwed in place, except where it at- 
taches to keel, and the edges filled with 
lead. When both ends are finished the 
edges are trimmed and a very thin coat 
of lead and boiled oil well worked in. 

After a couple of days to dry repeat 
this thin coat, then use thicker paint 
until the canvas is completely filled. 
Screw keel in place, using old screw 
holes, and finish with desired color ca- 
noe enamel, or, better still, have your 
painter make some, using both zinc and 
lead, with best quality spar varnish in 
place of oil. This will give a finish as 
nearly scratch proof as can be obtained. 
Two coats are required. 

The finishing strips are replaced, and 
with the inside and paddle varnished, 
it will make the almost discarded old 
craft practically good as new, both in 
looks and strength. 

J. STERLING Birp, New York. 


A LIGHT TENT FOR PACK TRIPS 
AVE a5 x7 foot wedge tent made 
from what is known as balloon 


silk. In the top of it, where the 
ridge pole usually goes in a tent, sew 
a strong fish line the size of a slate pen- 
cil or a little larger. Let this line run 
entirely through the ridge of the tent 
lengthwise and ten or fifteen feet be- 
yond it at either end. Have the same 
kind cf cord sewed in all around the 
bottom of the tent with a loop left at 
each corner and a loop in the middle 
and at ends and sides. You can swing 
this tent up between two trees without 
using poles, then all you have to do is 
to stake it down all around and your 
camp is made. You can use poles in the 
ordinary way if you choose. Such a 
tent will weigh about four pounds fin- 
ished and rolls into a very compact 
package. So-called “balloon silk” is a 
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PAA COT Te 
Seer 


very fine woven thin cotton cloth that is 
very light weight and still tizht and 
waterproof and makes an excellent light 
weight tent. 

Ross MErRrRIcK, Washington. 


MAKE YOUR OWN LANDING NET 


OU should have a good landing net 
when you are fishing for anything 
but the smallest kind of fishes. 

Any game fish requires the use of a net 
te safely get him into the boat or on 
shore. Such a net may be readily made 
at practically no cost. 

At No. 1, is shown a drawing of a 
landing net made as described. A han- 


| 


dle, see No. 2, which may be an old 
broom handle, as at H, may be used for 
your landing net. Two strips of metal, 
A and K, are used in attaching the han- 
dle to the hoop of the net. Strip A, is 
six inches long, three-fourths of an inch 
wide, by one-eighth of an inch thick 
and made from any pliable metal. This 
strip is secured to the end of the han- 
dle by a screw bolt two inches long, as 
at T. 

The hoop, W, see No. 3, may be taken 
from an old cask and should be sixteen 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 231) 
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TAMING RUFFED GROUSE 
To the Editor of Forest AND STREAM: 
eer just received from the Game 

Warden’s Department at Lansing the 
following correspondence which I know 
will be intensely interesting to sports- 
men: 

LANSING, Mich., Feb. 24, 1921. 
My dear Mershon: 

For several years one William King 
of Cheboygan County has been giving a 
little attention to the feeding of part- 
ridge (ruffed grouse) during winter 
months. A short time ago we heard 
that he was entertaining an unusually 
large bunch this winter and we re- 
quested our Deputy C. A. Peterson to 
drop. into King’s when convenient and 
see what he was doing. 

We are just in receipt of a letter 
from Deputy Peterson reporting the 
visit, copy of which we are inclosing. 
It seems to us that this letter is chuck 
full of human interest for the hunter 
and sportsman, particularly as_ this 
man King for many years was notori- 
ous as a violator of every law that was 
passed in the interest of game or fish 
protection. King has seen the light 
’ and is an ardent conservator. 

Yours sincerely, 
JoHN Barrp, Commissioner. 


WOLVERINE, Mich., Feb. 19, 1921. 
Hon. John Baird, Commissioner, Lans- 
ing, Mich. 

Dear Sir—Have just returned from 
William King’s place on west side of 
Burt Lake. As you requested, I went 
prepared to take some pictures of the 
partridge Mr. King referred to in his 
letter. As Deputy Weber has had con- 
siderable experience taking pictures I 
had him make the trip with me. 

We arrived at King’s about three 
o’clock in the afternoon, met King and 
his boy, who told us the birds would 
not be in until six o’clock by his time. 
Of course he said they might be five 
minutes early, but would not vary more 
than that either way. At fifteen min- 
utes to six we looked out of the win- 
dows and saw no birds in sight. King 
said: “There is no use looking for them 
until feeding time, as I feed them at 
just the same time each night, and they 
will not come before that time.” 

At five minutes to six he picked up 
the feed pail and opened the door, rat- 
tled the corn in the pail and called as 
we would call our chickens, and Weber 
and Peterson had their eyes opened. 
Partridge were coming from every 
direction, how many, to be exact, we 
could not tell, but we counted up to 
fifty and there were many that stayed 
back on account of our moving around. 

We secured sixteen views and I think 


LETTERS, 
QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 


some of them at least will be good. 
However, if they are not clear I will 
make another trip and stay all night 
and get some views in the morning, as 
he tells us they stay some mornings 
until the sun is well up. 

Mr. King calls and commands these 

birds and they understand him as well 
as a well-trained dog. No doubt there 
will be some that will be loath to be- 
lieve that the most wary of all game 
birds could be handled in this manner. 
One bird in particular that he calls 
Pete, upon hearing his name, comes on 
the run and feeds out of his hand like 
a pet chicken. 
As:we were about to leave, King said, 
“T will show you how much confidence 
they have in me,” and he turned and 
went into the house and in three sec- 
onds there was not a single bird to be 
seen, : 

Any one who is interested in wild 
life would find his time well spent 
should he make a trip to King’s place. 

Very truly yours, 
C. A. PETERSON. 


There are many instances of ruffed 
grouse becoming tame, and in many 
cases a single bird will evince a real 


liking for a person. I have had them 
come out on a woods road and follow 
me along and I would cluck to them 
and they would cluck back like an old 
hen. I am sure that had I had the op- 
portunity and time I could have tamed 
them. 

On the road to my fishing place on 
the North Branch of the Au Sable 
River is the route of a mail carrier. 
Every day he stopped at a certain place 
in a little thicket on the road and sat 
down on a log and ate his lunch while 
his horse, fastened to a nearby sapling, 
munched his oats. He noticed a ruffed 


grouse would come and eat the oats. 


and finally came to pieces of bread that 
he tossed to it. He arrived at this 
nooning place at the same time each 
day, and it finally got so the partridge 
was there looking for him or would 
come as soon as he fastened his horse 
and got out his lunch. He regularly 
depended upon this bird and it became 
eventually so tame that it would sit on 
the log beside him while he ate his 
lunch and share his lunch with him. 

A visit to King’s place on the part 
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of our best moving picture men like 
McClintock or Finley or some of the 
others would result in some mighty 
good grouse pictures. 

' W. B. MersHon, Michigan. 


THE FARMER AND THE GAME 


To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 


i editorial on page 547 of ForEsT 
AND STREAM for October, 1920, con- 
cerning the farmer’s relation to game, 
is, in the last paragraph, very true; so 
true that it is a wonder that more game 
conservationists have not thought of it. 
There is some doubt as to the truth of 
the things which are implied in the 
other parts of the article. 

It is hard to locate the “average far- 
mer.” The experts do not agree when 
they try to tell who he is. It is sure, 
however, that many farmers and farm 
laborers live under housing and working 
conditions which would not be tolerated 
by laborers in other occupations. 

There is some room for argument as 
to the value of having game on a farm. 
The farmer knows that he can have a 
great many game birds on his land with- 
out. any serious loss, so far as the 
actions of the birds themselves are con- 
cerned. He knows also that if he has 
birds on his land in numbers approach- 
ing what may be termed “fully stocked” 
that fact will be well known to the 
large number of doctors, lawyers, bank- 
ers, merchants and other business men 
of most of the villages and cities within 
thirty miles or more, and that many of 
them will have their plans all laid to 
visit as much of his land as is out of 
sight of the buildings very early on the 
first morning of the open season without 
regard to whether the land is posted or 
not. 

The fact that we shall never again 
have the land fully stocked with game 
until the laws are radically changed 
does not alter the fact that under the 
present system it is a serious liability 
to the farmer in direct ratio to the 
numbers present. 

It is truly remarkable to see how 
many men, when they put on a hunting 
coat, put off all courtesy and all con- 
sideration for the rights of others. In 
the vast majority of cases, when a man, 


- apparently a gentleman, asks for per- 


mission to hunt on a certain property 
and is rudely told to go elsewhere he is 
simply reaping what another has sowed. 

The native-born loafer destroys much 
game. If his “liberties” are restricted, 
as they may sometimes be in the making 
of a huge game preserve, he may adopt 
very vigorous methods of reprisal in an 
attempt to show his neighbor that all 
men are equal. 

The foreign-born hunter or the native- 
born hunter of foreign parentage de- 
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stroys much game close to the larger 
cities and villages but, taking the State 
as a whole, his effect is very small. 

The man who puts several of his 
friends, a cargo of stimulants and a lot 
of ammunition into a car and sets out 
for a day’s “time” does more damage to 
the game than all the other classes com- 
bined and arouses more hard feelings 
because his actions seem to come clearly 
under the heading of malicious mis- 
chief. When Jack Jones finds himself 
shut out of the pasture of neighbor 
Smith where he has always hunted and 
puts a load of shot into one of the cows 
we feel provoked but can forgive him 
more easily than we can the banker who 
cuts a fence and turns the cattle into 
a corn field because it is too much 
trouble to climb over. We feel like 
using a 45-90 rifle on him next time. 

If our present force of game wardens 
were compelled by law to spend most 
of their time protecting the landowners 
and their actions were advertised by 
long lists of trespass convictions with 
heavy penalties they would do vastly 
more to protect the game than ten times 
as ‘many could do under the present sys- 
tem of game protection. 

As presiding officer at a meeting, 
mainly of farmers, the writer once had 
the pleasure (?) of trying to put through 
a resolution aimed to promote the pro- 
duction of game on the farms. This was 
finally passed as a mark of respect to 
the president but that officer was left in 
no doubt as to the fact that a large ma- 
jority did not want more game because 
more game means more hunters. How- 
ever, he had the assurance that if the 
landowners -could be protected most of 
those who spoke in opposition would try 
to increase the game on their farms. 

The farmers of the state have a piti- 
fully small protection against sheep- 
killing dogs but if they could get even 
that small amount of redress against 
marauding hunters they would greatly 
increase the amount of game they have. 
However, this would have to be kept up 
for many years before it would have 
much effect because the farmers have 
reason to be suspicious. The game pro- 
tectionists are in much the same case as 
a noted one of their number whose 
writings are given less consideration 
than they deserve by those of us who 
have read one of his earlier writings and 
remember how he gloats over the steal- 
ing of an elephant. Thousands of years 
ago the question was asked, “Can any 
good thing come out of Nazareth?” The 
farmers are now asking whether any 
real reform can come from the group 
now in control. of the game situation. 

Many statements which will go all 
right with city people seem rather far- 
fetched to the farmers. We are told 
that cats are only marauders when we 
feel sure they kill more mice than the 
marsh hawks. We are told that robins 
are our best friends when our observa- 
tion goes to show that they do more 
harm than either cats or marsh hawks 


_ and possibly more than both together. 


It makes a very impressive statement 
to say that a tree sparrow will eat so 
many thousands of seeds of ragweed but 
much of the force is lost when we tell 
how many such seeds one plant will pro- 





duce. .What is needed is the courage to 
be honest and say that the greatest rea- 
son for protecting the birds is the fact 
that the world would be a dreary place 
without them. 

Some men, reported to be members of 
sporting clubs, have offered rewards to 
“get” some one who had caused their 
arrest for flagrant game law violations. 
If similar rewards were offered for the 
arrest of those, members or not, who 
disregarded a trespass notice, the cause 
of game protection would be -greatly 
helped. ALFRED C. WEED, 

Wayne County, N. Y. 


ANTELOPE IN NEBRASKA 


To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
NOTE with interest the article in 
your February number on “The Van- 

ishing Antelope.” For thirty years past 

I lived in what is now Garden County, 

Neb. At the early part of that time 

antelope were still quite numerous, as 

I remember counting seventy-five in one 

bunch near my ranch. 

After the Kincaid law was passed 
and settlers came in, the antelope rapid- 
ly decreased in numbers, as there was 
much poaching done. The temporary 
settlers moved on. Now antelope are 
increasing again in numbers. 

About a year ago in driving west a 
few miles from home one snowy and 
misty morning I drove near 1a bunch of 
them, counting twenty-eight of all ages. 
Some settlers in the neighborhood last 
year chased the antelope with dogs, a 
foolish business, unlawful, unsports- 
manlike and altogether unprofitable. In 
my mind nothing will disturb them more 
or tend to drive them from the coun- 
try than such chasing with dogs. 

It has been a matter of pride and 
pleasure to note the increase again of 
this beautiful animal in our Nebraska 
sand hills country. 

GEORGE RICHARDSON, Nebraska. 


BELGRADE FISH AND FISHING 


To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
ps the past ten years it has 

been my good fortune to fish for a 
great part of each season on Great 
Pond, the largest of the Belgrade Lakes 
of Maine; and I have never seen any 
other small body of fresh water con- 
taining so many species of fish. My 
personal captures include land-locked 
salmon, brook trout, small-mouth bass, 
pickerel, both white and yellow perch, 
chub, sunfish, horned pout, eels and 
smelt; and I know of at least three wall- 
eyed pike that have come from the same 
pond in the last two years. 

The great majority of the salmon 
caught in this pond are taken either by 
trolling or still-fishing with live smelt, 
and in the former method a smelt with 
a small double spinner seems to be one 
of the best lures; although a baited fly 
run about a foot under water is also 
very good. The fish run from two up 
to seven or eight pounds as a rule, but 
the record for the pond is fourteen and 
three-quarter pounds. 

From the time the ice goes in the 
spring right up to the end of the fishing 
season there is always a good chance 
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to get trout by trolling. During July 
and August trolling deep with a long 
line is practically a necessity, but in the 
early season it is well to experiment at 
different depths, as the location of the 
fish varies greatly from day to day. 

For surfacetrollingearlyin the season 
when the fish are on top of the shoals 
a very good rig to use is a smelt on a 
three foot leader with two small swiv- 
els, but with no spinner; this makes a 
very taking-lure, and also one that al- 
lows the maximum of play on the part 
of the hooked fish. But when using a 
spoon or spinner of any kind I always 
prefer the humble “night-walker” to 
any other bait. 

Superficial weather conditions do not 
seem to affect the fish in the matter of 
striking, as I have had equally good re- 
sults on clear, hot, windless days and 
during cold, wet and blustery northeast 
storms. But it has been my experience 
that when the barometer is either low 
or falling, the deeper the trolling is done 
the more successful it will be; but when 
the glass is high or rising a light rig 
used within a foot or two of the sur- 
face will give better results. The above 
remarks apply to all the trolling for 
trout in Great Pond, whether it is done 
on the shoals or over the deep water. 

These trout are also constantly taken 
on fly on the rocky shoals and around 
the mouths of the streams that feed the 
lake, and as they range from one to five 
pounds, with an occasional larger one, 
they afford great sport. In the early 
season they are short, thick and ex- 
tremely active; but in September, as is 
only natural when the spawning time is 
approaching, they are thin and in very 
poor condition. \ 

The small-mouth bass seems to be the 
fish that has given Belgrade its reputa- 
tion as a fisherman’s paradise, and in 
many ways the reputation is well 
earned. While these fish do not run 
large, as a rule, there are great numbers 
of them, and catches of from fifty to 
one hundred in a day are by no means 
unusual. Fortunately the law only al- 
lows six fish a day killed to a rod, and 
these must be at least twelve inches in 
length. 

For several years I have practically 
restricted myself to fly fishing, as there 
is less danger of injury to the fish, and 
I, of course, return most of my fish to 
the water; but in live bait fishing it is 
only too often the case that the fish re- 
turned is either dead or so badly injured 
that it dies in a very short time. The 
above remark does not apply to the use 
of grasshoppers, as fish caught in this 
manner are usually hooked in the lip. 

While these Belgrade bass average 
rather small in size, they are very active 
fellows, for out of over seven hundred 
that I handled on the fly last season only 
one failed to jump clear of the water, 
and that was a fish that was foul hooked 
in the gill cover. He was a bass of 
about sixteen inches, but in less than a 
minute he was lying alongside of the 
boat on his back, with gills and fins 
barely moving. In five minutes after 
being unhooked he seemed to have com- 
pletely recovered, and the last that I saw 
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THE TARGET SHOOTER ON GAME 


WHEN PROPERLY INDULGED IN, TARGET SHOOTING IS A MOST EXCELLENT 
MEANS OF DEVELOPING PROFICIENCY IN GAME SHOOTING IN THE FIELD 


By MAJOR JOHN A. CONSIDINE, GUN Editor of FOREST AND STREAM 


FEW of our excellent field shots 

have advanced the theory that 

the game-shot should commence 
his rifle practice on moving targets be- 
cause practice on the range at station- 
ary targets makes a slow, pottering 
shot on game. With this theory, I can- 
not agree, for once you.grant that they 
are correct the whole foundation of 
even our daily advancement comes tum- 
bling down about our ears and we are 
submerged in the wreckage of our own 
errors. When you start in school, you 
commence with the fundamentals; 
when you learn a trade you start at 
the bottom as an apprentice; and, when 
you study the arts and sciences, you 
begin with the simple and gradually 
proceed to the complex. No one will 
question these steps in our daily prog- 
ress, yet when we come to an absolute 
parallel, the rifle shooting game, we 
find certain people advocating that we 
learn to run before we are able to 
walk—yes, even before we are able to 
crawl. 

Since a few of our best shots advo- 
cate this fallacy, I can only say that it 
is due to their superior natural ability, 
or perhaps to the fact that time has 
erased from their memories the lowly 
rungs of the ladder whereby they 
ascended to the top. This may be a 
good system for men exceptionally gift- 
ed, but it cannot be advocated as a 
workable system for the average man. 


To CoRRECT A FALLACY. 


T is often asserted that the expert 

rifle shot is the product of natural 

aptitude and of environment, and 
that training can do but little to im- 
prove men who are by nature fit, while 
it is wasted on those who are not spe- 
cially gifted. This opinion, which is 
by no means restricted to those who 
have had no experience in rifle shoot- 
ing, is misleading, for it implies that 
there is some peculiar virtue or natural 
gift possessed by the born rifleman, 
without which success is impossible, 
whereas it is by a combination of ordi- 
nary qualities that success is achieved. 

One indispensable attribute is good 
eyesight: you cannot make a riffeman 
out of a man who cannot see. But 
given good eyesight, and average phys- 
ical makeup, combined with the will to 
work, and work hard, and you have the 
necessary qualities from which train- 
ing can turn out the expert rifleman. 

There is no royal road to success as a 
rifleman, no short cut, only hard work 
and plenty of it till you achieve your 
end. In the last war we had examples 
without number in our army that 
should make us forget any idea that 
genius is a necessary requisite in order 
to become an expert rifleman. 


THAT BASEMENT TARGET RANGE. 


N easy and excellent way to keep 
your hand in between seasons is 
to have a little daily practice 

with a twenty-two rifle or pistol or one 
of the better air rifles. The time and 
effort spent at this practice will stand 
you in good stead when you leave on 
that annual two weeks hunt, because 
you will have so adjusted your muscles 
and eye that after a few shots with the 
big rifle you are ready for whatever 
comes your way. 

All that you need for a target outfit 
is a board on which to nail your target, 
a piece of sheetiron two feet by four 
feet and a small box full of dirt or 
sand. 

Set up the target and backstop (as 


Diagram of basement target 


per diagram) so that you always fire 
directly at the bullseye and so that 
your rifle is always horizontal. You 
can insure this last being true by rais- 
ing or lowering the target and back- 
stop to suit your varying shooting posi- 
tions. 

The ideal distance for an indoor 
range is twenty-five feet, but conditions 
may make this impossible. I would sug- 
gest, however, that you do not shoot at 
distances shorter than fifteen feet. 

You can keep expenses down to a 
minimum by making your own targets. 
Take a compass and draw in the bulls- 
eye and then blacken it with dull black 
paint. Until experience tells you differ- 
ently use a one-inch bullseye at twen- 
ty-five feet and a one-half inch bullseye 
at fifteen feet. If you fire from any 
distance between fifteen and twenty-five 
feet vary the size of the bullseye to 
suit the distance. 

To assist you in getting the proper 
lighting effect for accurate shooting I 
shall describe the lighting system of a 
very successful indoor range now in 
daily operation: 

About four feet above the bullseye 
and in front of it there is an electric 


globe that shines directly on the tar- 
get and at the same time is shaded 
from shining toward the firing point. 
At the firing point the best success was 
had with overhead indirect lighting. 
Under no circumstances should you 
have any other lights burning during 
your practice. 


THE TARGET SHOT ON GAME. 


AKING all the time that you desire 
before firing, as in target shoot- 

_ ing, is not always possible in game 
shooting. In the hunting field your time 
is limited, you figure no windage, you 
don’t know the exact range, and numer- 
ous other points arise which demand in- 
stantaneous solution and all by the in- 
exact method of estimation. But the 
benefits derived from target practice 
can be applied to game shooting. If a 
shooter progresses no farther in his tar- 
get shoooting than firing against a 
stationary bullseye without a time limit 
on his shots he has gained some knowl- 
edge which he can use in field shooting, 
but it is a question if these advantages 
are not far outweighed by certain 
points which he has failed to touch upon. 

This type of shot has his counterpart 
in the boy who has not progressed be- 
yond the third grade in school. He 
knows a few of the fundamentals of 
shooting which he uses as a basis for 
the solution of all his game shooting 
problems, with the result that he often 
arrives at an erroneous conclusion. He 
is no more in a position to solve an ad- 
vanced problem than the third grade 
boy. Some crities go no farther and con- 
demn target shooting as a whole mere- 
ly because of the way some target shoot- 
ers apply their knowledge in the hunt- 
ing afield. 

But there is another point to be con- 
sidered. I grant that if all a man does 
is to lie down and shoot at a bullseye, 
taking three or four minutes to the shot, 
he will be a slow, pottering shot on 
game. The man who has only progressed 
this far in his target shooting has but 
touched the outer circle in its application 
to game shooting. 

Target shooting when jproperly in- 
dulged in is a most excellent means of 
developing proficiency in game shooting 
in the field. In other words, the course 
of shooting against the target should be 
such that it will make shooting in the 
field better. 

This can be accomplished by the in- 
troduction of the time element, that is, 
by having the man shooting at the tar- 
get fire a certain number of shots in a 
limited period. By doing this we take 
a step in the right direction and simu- 
late one of the conditions found in shoot- 
ing in the field. 

First, however, the man using the rifle 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 229) 
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Louis Will Woodland Preserve and Farm 


Location Three Miles North 
of 


CONSTANTIA, 
OSWEGO CO., N. Y. 


This place is located about 30 miles from 
Syracuse, the Central City of New York 
State. Three miles from N. Y., Ont. & 
West. R. R, and same distance from 
Oneida Lake, one of the greatest lakes in 
this country for fishing and hunting. State 
Roads from Syracuse to Constantia. 


Consisting of about 
800 acres 


Of this approximately too acres are farm 
land, balance is woodland and _ timber. 
There are 2 trout streams and 2 trout 
ponds as well as numerous springs and 4 
wells, upon the place. Also one small 
lake. There are about 300 fruit trees, near- 
ly all just beginning to bear. Most of the 
farmland is seeded to clover and timothy. 
Excellent strawberry beds. Several thou- 
sand Pine tree seedlings set out. 


The buildings consist of 4 dwelling 
houses, 3 barns, 3 noultry houses, 5 port- 
able poultry houses, 12 wired enclosures 
for poultry and pheasants, 100 hatching and 
brooding coops. Vats and trays for trout 
hatching, 1 metal corn crib (1200 bushel 
capacitv). 1 dog kennel. 1 grinding build- 
ing, 1 tool and repair house. 1 sawmill 
building, equipped with sawmill and boiler 
and engine. 150 ft. wagon sheds. 1 ice 
house. 1 electric building and complete 
Delco lighting system, including electric 
lighting equipment in 3 houses. 


Two heavy farm teams, 1 single horse. 
5 cows (Holstein and Jersey). 1 pair elk, 
poultry. 


Wagons, sleighs, auto truck, farm ma- 
chinery, milk house with cream separator 
and power pump. 1 two-horse, I six-horse, 
and 1 twelve-horse-power gasoline engines. 


Farm and garden tools, harnesses, hay, 
grain, and corn. 


300-400 Sugar Maple trees, evaporator 
building and equipment for making maple 
syrup. 

_ An excellent property to develop into a 
hne country estate. 


TO BE SOLD AS A GOING CONCERN 
Address LOUIS WILL 714 McBride Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 
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For Your Outing | ) 


A Fresh Cool Lunch 


On fishing parties, motor trips and other 
outings it’s worth a lot to have a fresh, 
firm lunch along. Salads, sandwiches 
and beverages can be served as crisp 
and cool as though just taken from your 
refrigerator at home, if carried in a 


yawxcue 


‘ood cool for 36 hours on 


The Hawkeye Basket Refrigerator is finely 
durably constructed and guaranteed to 
give perfect satisfaction. Write for free 
Duter’s Menus C and information about our 


30-day free trial offer. 


Burlington Basket Co. 
710 Hawkeye Blidg., 


BURLINGTON . IOWA 


Enjoy the delights of camping, the starry nights, 
the lazy summer days, the gentle breezes sough- 
ing through the pines. It can be done comforta- 
bly and cheaply. Let us show you how. We 
know the game and can save you time, money 
and trouble on 


TENTS and 
CAMP EQUIPMENT 


Why not take your family along and enjoy every 

minute of your outing. We have reduced the 

prices of our Tents and Camping goods so that 

no one need hesitate to purchase. Order early as 

—— this year is going to be unprece- 
mn 


one for our Catalog, it is a complete camper’s 
guide. 
It’s free, ask for Catalog 619 


GE0-B-CARPENTER & Co. 


Tent makers for eighty years. 
440 No. Wells Street Chicago, Ill. 


* In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream, 
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of him he was paddling across the shoal 
apparently none the worse for his ex- 
perience. 

Many sportsmen seem to hold the 
opinion that the pickerel falls far short 
of being a game fish. In this matter I 
differ with them greatly, for while the 
pickerel of the warm water ponds of 
Pennsylvania and Jersey are on the 
whole an undemonstrative lot, their 
brethren from the cold New England 
waters are an entirely different propo- 
sition. In Great Pond of the Belgrades 
these fish seem to be particularly ener- 
getic, and are not at all averse to tak- 
ing the artificial fly. But whether taken 
on the fly or by skittering, his smashing 
strike, his savage runs and his beauti- 
ful leaps into the air should win him a 
place in the heart of any red-blooded 
sportsmen. 

The Belgrade pickerel fishing starts 
when the ice goes out in the spring and 
continues without interruption through- 
out the entire fishing season; but the 
best months are May, June and Septem- 
ber. Most of the fish taken run from 
one to two pounds, but three and four 
pounders are not uncommon, while an 
occasional five or even six pounder 
means a red letter day for the fisherman 
lucky enough to secure such a prize. 

I well remember one beautiful four 
pound fish caught on a Scarlet Ibis fly 
with a four ounce rod. He fought for 
thirty-five minutes and in that time 
broke water thirteen times, ten of the 
breaks being clean jumps, while the 
other three were surface rolls. That 
pickerel was certainly not a “dead one”! 

The other fish mentioned as being 
found in Great Pond are not, strictly 
speaking, game fish. The white perch, 
while rising freely to a fly and being an 
excellent panfish, is a great nuisance to 
trollers for trout, as he is always found 
on the trout grounds and has a most vo- 
racious appetite. His cousin, the yel- 
low perch, is seldom fished for at Bel- 
grade except by those who wish to use 
him as live bait for pickerel or bass fish- 
ing, ‘and the same is true of the sunfish. 
The horned pouts, being caught at night, 
are not much sought for, although they 
average well in size and are a most deli- 
cious \pan-fish. Chubs, suckers, eels and 
smelt are all what might be called acci- 
dental captures, but a two or three 
pound chub taken on a light rod with fly 
puts up a very pretty fight, as I know 
from experience. 

Of the wall-eyed pike I know little ex- 
cept that the three fish from Great Pond 
were all reported as having been taken 
trolling deep in about sixty feet of 
water. One of these fish I saw, and he 
weighed three and three-quarter pounds, 
and I was told that the others were of 
about the same size; this would seem to 
show that the species had been in the 
pond for some years before any record 
had been. made of its capture in that lo- 
cality. 

W. G. FREEDLEY, JR., Penn. 
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COLOR OF CAT-FISH 

To the Eidtor of ForREST AND STREAM: 
7. following incident was related to 

me by an old fisherman-who, though 
now past active participation in the 
sport, still loves to discuss it. We had 
been talking of the color of the same 
species of fish, caught in different 
waters, being either lighter or darker as 
the case might be, and the cause. 
Neither of us could give a suitable an- 
swer to it though the old fellow gave a 
good example.. 

He had gone to a bayou on Maple 
river, Montcalm county, Michigan, after 
cat-fish, but had met with poor success, 
catching only a few small ones, six to bé 
exact, that were of legal size. 

After he had brought them home, he 
regretted that he. hadn’t put them back 
with the rest, as they were hardly 
enough for a good taste, let alone a 
meal. In the process of cleaning them 
he accidently -tipped the pail which con_ 
tained them into the cistern, with four 
yet alive. 

A year or so later the cistern, being 
very low and quite dirty, he decided to 
clean it out, and- as the pipe of the 
pump did not reach the bottom, he 
climbed down with a bucket to bail it 
out. 

When the bottom was reached he dis- 
covered the same fish, still alive, that 
he had accidently spilled in the cistern 
the year before. They were much larger 
than when he had put them in, and were 
darker in color than those usually 
caught in an open stream. 

He said that though his wife would 
not eat them, he cooked and ate them 
himself, and that they tasted as good if 
not better than any he had ever eaten.. 

Could anyone suggest what they had 
lived on; and how could they have sur- 
vived without the sun-light? 

Would the lack of sun-shine account 
for their darkness in color? 

Lioyp S. Beers, Michigan. 


JUAN AND JUANITA 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
r your issue of January, 1921, page 

11, Mr. Van Allen Lyman says: 
“Whoever wrote that corking good story, 
‘Juan and Juanita,’ knew something 
about archery.” 

“Juan and Juanita” was written by 
Col. Geo. W. Baylor, C. S. A., as gallant 
a soldier as ever wore the Confederate 
uniform, and as kind and lovable a 
man as I have ever known. 

His daughter showed me the manu- 
script of this book in 1876 and after try- 
ing various publishers, he finally got 
discouraged and gave it to his niece, 
Frances Courtenay Baylor, who brought 
it out in St. Nicholas, and it is now pub- 
lished in book form. 

I fully agree with Mr. Lyman as to 
the merits of the book, for it is one of 
the best books for children I have ever 
read. It is full of woodcraft and inter- 
esting things about nature, that the 
writer learned at first hand, in the wild 
west, before the Civil War. He certainly 
knew something about archery, for in 
one of his fights an Indian got under 
his horse’s neck and tried several times 
to shoot him with his bow. 


It will identify you. 
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Baylor had fired and re-loaded his 
double barrelled shot gun, but before 
he could cap the piece this Indian was 
on him. He said every time he drew back 
to shoot the arrow he would dodge to 
the opposite side of the horse and at the 
same time jam his gun in the savage’s 
face, desperately trying all the time to 
cap the gun. 

Finally the Indian fired just as he 
dodged and shot his belt off, and broke 
and ran, but it was too late, for Baylor 
capped his gun and filled him full of 
buck shot. His brother, Gen. John R. 
Baylor, was Indian agent for the Co- 
manches before the war, and learned 
to use the bow to kill buffalo, and went 
with the warriors on their big hunts, 
armed with this weapon. 

A. Y. WALTON, Texas. 


FLY-FISHING FOR SUNFISH 
To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
qe years ago my brother and 

I obtained some specimens of 
sunfish from the government fisheries 
and planted them in a small pond near 
our home. We waited about two years, 
as the fish sent were very small, to al- 
low them time to grow up, spawn and 
propagate their kind. 

When fishing for them was begun, 
very small results were at first ob- 
tained, so, thinking that perhaps the 
proper kind of bait was not being used, 
I wrote the Department of Fisheries, 
where the specimens had been secured, 
in regard to it. They promptly an- 
swered, recommending a white grub (I 
had hitherto fished principally with the 
ordinary earthworm), but made no men- 
tion of any kind of artificial bait. 

One afternoon, while still-fishing with 
- the kind of bait suggested, I had been 
having pretty fair luck for awhile, but 
for the sake of experiment, when the 
biting had somewhat subsided, I tried 
trolling my hook, with a grub attached, 
a few times across the surface. Almost 
immediately they began striking. I con- 
cluded that if they would strike this, 
they would doubtless strike a fly, so I 
made some, and obtained from them 
very satisfactory results. 

For this purpose I use a very small 
fly; some of the most successful being 
made from the hackle of a cock. In no 
case have I séen them strike a spinner, 
but on some occasions I have had suc- 
cess with a small rubber frog. 

S. H. GANTT, South Carolina. 


BIRD LIFE IN MANITOBA 
To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 

HOSE of us who are familiar with 

the prairies are likewise familiar 
with the prairie chicken. In the cen- 
tral part of Manitoba the tameness 
which these birds have attained is re- 
markable. By law they are protected 
eleven months of the year and, more- 
over, during the one month of open 
season there are so few hunters that 
the greater part of them are never 
frightened by a gun shot. As I have 
walked through fields of wheat I have 
discovered two or three flocks in the 
course of an hour. In each flock there 
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Look For This Trade Mark 


Rifles - Shotguns 


evens 


TRADE MARK 


—STEVENS— 


REG.U.S.PAT OFF.8 FEN 


Accuracy is the finest recommendation 
any rifle can have. It means everything. 


Balance, sight adjustment, barrel 
alignment, easy trigger control, smooth 
action, “feel” —these are the qualities 
an. accurate rifle must possess. 


High prices do not necessarily insure 
this accuracy, but the Trade Mark that 
has stood the acid test for 57 years does. 


—And that was one of the principle 
reasons the U. S. Olympic Rifle Team 
selected STEVENS last year 


You can improve your shooting 
with a Stevens. 


For all ages, for all needs, at all prices. 


J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Executive and Export Offices: 50 CHURCH STREET, N. Y.C. 


Owned and Operated by 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, NEW YORK 


Stevens “Armory” Model 
No. 414 with which the 
United States Olympic 
Rifle Team was equipped. 


In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 





¢ the Bullseye Since 1864 


- Pistols 


FOREST AND STREAM 


Air 


Rifles 


While a high power rifle may be necessary for kill- 
ing, a low power rifle is by far the best for practice 


and amusement. 


The B. 8. A. Air rifie is the lowest power, really accurate rifle made. 
Noiseless, odorless, ideal and economical for use about the house. 


The .177 caliber will kill small birds and squirrels; the .22 caliber— 


rabbits, etc., up to over 50 yards. 


Made in England 


Send for latest interesting literature. 


Sole U. S. Representatives 
Production Equipment Co., Inc. 


Dept. 20 


5 Union Square 


New York 


Canadian Representatives: Fraser Co., 10 Hospital Street, 
Montreal, Cana 


—— 
————. < 
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George Hansell 
won the live 
bird cham- 
pionship of. 
Pennsylvania 
twice with 

an Ithaca 
double. 


George can 
kill more 
birds or break 
more targets 
with an 
Ithaca. 


Catalogue - 
Free 


Double guns 
for game $45 up 
Single barrel 
trap guns $75 


J. KANNOFSKY cits: Stowe 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, 
rey gy orn ey 
ca an es 

taxidermists, 


for furriers and 
28 CHURCH ST., Near Canal St, | NEW YORK 


mention “Forest and Stream 
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SPECIALLY 
BUILT FOR 


LONG SHOTS 
AT WILDFOWL 


Dear Sirs:—The 12-bore ‘‘Magnum” I 
you for shooting herons has been a remarkable success. 
The first shot was at a heron in a spruce tree—it fell 
dead and we measured the distance, finding it to 
110 yards. There were 5 No. { shots in the bird’s body. 
The 


secon: a day or two later, killed a heron 
at 98 yards. Since then we have h 


ad a number of long 
shots, which we have not measured. 
Yours faithfully, W. BH. A 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 
giving full particulars, with many other 
unsolicited testimonials. 


G. E. LEWIS & SONS 


82 and 33 Lower Loveday Street, 
LAND 


BIRMINGHAM ENG 
EsTABLISHED 1850 


ROBERT H. ROCKWELL 


TAXIDERMIST 


1440 E. 63rd St. Brooklyn. N. Y. 
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DR. HENSHALL ON 
THE GULF COAST 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 202) 


After seining a few days about the 
islands, coves and tributary mouths of 
Charlotte Harbor, the schooner sailed 
for Port Tampa to lay in supplies and 
to have some repairs made. From 
Tampa Bay we sailed to the western- 
most groups of keys known as the Dry 
Tortugas. Here the Grampus was 
moored in the harbor of Fort Jefferson, 
on Gardiner Key. The shores of the 
several keys were seined for pelagic 
fishes, but as the seines could not be 
hauled about the jagged coral reefs it 
was necessary to fish for the beautiful 
coral fishes with hook and line, in the 
same way as the market fishermen of 
Key West. 

One day Dave and I were fishing from 
the wharf at Fort Jefferson; Dave with 
handline, to which method he was accus- 
omed as a cod-fisherman, and I with rod 
and reel. Some queer-looking fishes had 
been landed when I heard quite a com- 
motion and saw a large fish jumping 
and flopping about on the wharf, as 
David ran swiftly away crying out that 
rattlesnakes were still after him. He © 
had landed a green moray, about four 
feet long, which was whirling and ro- 
tating and bounding about in the man- 
ner of a gyroscope. Its eel-shaped body 
was covered with velvety, dark green 
slime, and after examining it carefully I 
cut the line and threw it overboard. In 
view of what follows it may be well 
enough to say something about the 
morays, or murenas. 

They are found in all warm seas, but 
are more plentiful in the Orient and 
number about one hundred species, some 
growing to a length of six or eight 
feet. They have a smooth, leathery skin 
covered with slime, and are remarkably 
ill-favored and repulsive in appearance, 
with a tail as long as the body. They 
have a remarkable development of the 
muscles about the head and neck and 
jaws, and some of the bones of this 
region, being rudimentary, allow the 
mouth to be opened very wide, and the 
upper jaw to be thrown backward and 
upward in the manner of a snake. The 
jaws are armed with numerous long, 
strong and sharp teeth in single or 
double serades. They are exceedingly 
vicious, pugnacious and combative, 
more dangerous than the alligator gar, 
or even the alligator itself, out of the 
water. They are greatly dreaded by 
the market fishermen who suppose they 
are poisonous. 

It will be remembered by the reader 
of the classics that Velius Pollis, to 
punish a slave, caused him to be thrown 
into a pond filled with murenas, or 
morays, to be devoured piecemeal. I 
have met with but two species, the green 
and speckled moray, or murrays, as they 
are sometimes called at Key . West. 
They are common about the coral reefs 
of Florida, where they hide in holes 
and crevices and feed on the coral fishes. 
The speckled moray is the largest, is 
blackish-brown in color and its sides 
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are covered with dark spots in a net- 
work of reticulated lines, and grows to 
at least six feet in length. The green 
moray is somewhat smaller, and has 
just been described as Dave’s catch. 


HE dory was anchored one day 

over a coral reef off Loggerhead 

Key, with Pent, Dave and myself 
fishing with sea-crawfish bait for the 
beautiful coral fishes. In the mean- 
time several larger fish that were feed- 
ing on the smaller ones were captured. 
Dave, with handline and baited hook 
was enjoying himself greatly, and was 
congratulating himself on having left 
the land of snakes, as he caught and 
admired the coral fishes adorned with 
all the colors of the spectrum. They 
were biting fast and furiously, and all 
went as merry as a marriage bell, inas- 
much as we were to catch a liberal 
surplus for the supper and breakfast of 
the crew. 

I saw Pent peering about cautiously 
as he put on a larger bait than usual. 
He seemed to be manceuvering his line 
in a way that suggested something of 
more consequence than a coral fish. At 
length he exclaimed: “I got you that 
time; come in out of the wet!” Then, 
after careful manipulation he drew an 
immense fish to the surface which 
twisted and squirmed in the manner of 
a gigantic eel, and lashed the water fu- 
riously with its long tail. Then Pent 
drew the fish alongside, and placing his 
hand under it, with an adroit movement 
he threw it bodily into the dory, the 
small hook tearing out at the same 
time. Then ensued a scene that beg- 
gars description. The fish was a spot- 
ted moray five feet in length and as 
thick as one’s leg, and seemingly en- 
dowed with the strength of a shark and 
the agility of a tarpon. 

Dave, who was barefooted and scared 
out of his wits, perched up on the high 
bow of the dory, while I fancied the 
narrow stern, inasmuch as I considered 
that the gargantuan fish was the sole 
and exclusive property of Captain Pent, 
to do with as he saw fit. He tried to 
seize it, but being covered with slime 
the monster slipped from his hands re- 
peatedly. In the meantime the uncouth 
and agile moray seemed to be playing 
both ends of its body against the mid- 
dle, so rapid were its movements as it 
threw itself about the boat, snapping 
its cruel jaws and lashing its long tail. 
As Dave with fear and trembling tried, 
to climb higher up on the stem of the 
dory, the enraged brute seized the bot- 
tom of his trousers and held on with its 
hooked teeth. By this time Pent had 
placed an oar under the big fish and 
with a mighty effort threw it over- 
board; but, alas, the moray, having a 
strangle hold on Dave’s trousers, he 
was obliged, willy nilly, to follow it 
overboard. For a time, in the vortex 
of whirling, splashing and floundering, 
it was not easy to distinguish the where- 
abouts of the finny brute or the fright- 
ened boy. At last, Pent with the blade 
of an oar succeeded in breaking the 
hold of the wicked teeth, and Dave, seiz- 
ing the oar was drawn aboard more 
seared than hurt; but to let him tell it, 
“more dead than alive.” 
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I want to hear the honk of 
Instead of a motor horn,— 
Where the falcon acts asthe duck’s 
police 
Near the place where! was born; 
To hear the whistle of feeding 


snipe 
Instead of the traffic cops, 
And smell just smoke from my 
Jimmy pipe 

COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS Instead of the chimney tops. 
MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. —_ | want to pack a bag and scoot— 

care Asenade Piet Let everything here go darn, 
Cols (Browning) Automatic Machine And take a Colt with me to shoot 


Colts (Browning) tomatic Machine At a target back of the bern. 


WHY SMITH GUNS 


will be used by the 


Third Asiatic Expedition 


ROY CHAPMAN ANDREWS, Leader, says: 


“I have used a great many makes of shot guns in the field and invariably some- 
thing has happened to all of them, with the exception of the L. C. Smith gun. When 
I put my gun on a bird or animal, I know that it will do all that any gun can possibly 
do, and will stand up under all sorts of treatment.” 


“THE GUN THAT SPEAKS FOR ITSELF” 
Send for Catalog No. 319 


THE HUNTER ARMS CO., INC. Fulton, N. Y. 


Export Office: 5 State St. McDonald & Linforth, San Francisco, Calif. 
New York City Pacific Coast Representatives 


oP 50 4 


; It’s mighty easy to keep gun barrels slick and clean inside 
c— with Pyramid Solvent. Dissolves smokeless powder residue, 


- 


= loosens metal fouling. If your dealer hasn’t Pyramid, mail 


DYRAMI 30¢ in st for hand -top 3-oz. can. 
FPR ener iow ot 60, wt tosis, ow Yo 
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Make hits sure 


Ideas and suggestions of renowned 
marksmen have been embodied in 
Marble’s Gun Sights—they are correct 
in principle and design and will greatly 
improve your shooting. 


The Marble’s litie includes many styles 
of Safety Pocket an’ Camp Axes, Hunt- 
ing Knives, Gun Rods and Cleaning 
Implements, Fish Gaff, Waterproof 
Matchbox, Compasses, Auxiliary Car- 
tridges, Shell Extractorsand Recoil Pads. 
They are sold at most stores but if your 
dealer can’t supply you, order direct. 
Ask for Marble’s catalog. 


, e 

Marble’s Flexible Rear Sight 
For the iz 

hunter WS { 

who goes 

after big 

game, the 

small 

game 

hunter or 

target 

shooter. 

No other sight 

is as generally 

known or as 

highly endorsed. 

Can’t be injured by 

blows or shocks—if 

struck it gives and 

flies back instantly. Fcr practically all 

American rifles. Two different discs 

furnished. State make, model and 

caliber. $4.00. : 


Sheard Gold Bead Front Sight 


Guaranteed to show 
up well in dark timber 
—will never blur. 
Shows the same color 
on different colored ob- 
jects. For practically 
all rifles and revolvers. 
$1.65. 


Marble’s Standard Front Sight 


A high grade, depend- 
able sight for all sport- 
ing rifles. The ivory 
or gold bead instantly 
reflects the faintest ray 
of light and makes. early 
dawn ae ee f 
more certain. Choice of ivory or gold 
bead, is, %2, 24 inch. $2.10. - 


Marble’s Improved Front Sight 


Enables shooter to 
make accurate shots at 
any range without ad- 
justing rear sight. Ob- 
ject aimed at can be 
ae i bead. 

. oice Of Ke, or % 
inch ivory or gold bead. $1.10. 


> ° 
Marble’s V-M Front Sight 
The ideal front sight 
to use with Marble’s 
flexible rear sight. Em- 
bodies a principle new 
to most shooters, but 
it gets results. Face 
and lining of aperture 
made of gold—easy to see in any light 
and will not blur. $1.65. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 
526 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich. 
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‘(PRICES — 
Army & Navy and Com- 
plete Camping Goods in the 

East offers startling, unequalled 

values for those contemplating camping in 
the outdoors this season. 


EXTRA SPECIAL 
New Tents like Illustration 
Boy Scout’s Tent; size 5X7 Ft. best qual- 


ity duck complete with poles - - $5.00 


Wall Tent size 7 X 7 Ft 10 oz, white duck, 
complete $12.75 


Other. size Tents at equally low prices. 
New Folding Ager .s* like illustration 


Camp Wash Basin with stand complete 
$1.50 


Folding Camp Chair - - $1.25 
Folding Camp Stool - 55 
New, genuine O. D. Army wool blanket 


Guaranteed 100% all wool; size 60 X 84 inches 
New O. D. Army Khaki Breeches double 
seat re-enforced $2.75 
Write for complete catalog conta.ning 
everything for the Camper. 
Money Refunded if not Satisfied 


CAMPING EQUIPMENT CO. 
250 Market St., Dept. C Newark, N. J. 


WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, 


deadly addition to the modern shotgun. Makes 
shots of poor ones. Fast enough for snap shooting, 
shows hew to 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
116 West 28th St, P.O. Bex 185, Times Square, New York 


MORE SPORT THAN ANYTHING YOU EVEB-TR 
CTT lbvn ane 
CLATICL! 


R SPORTING GOODS DEALER 


OF ASTONISHING EXPERIENCES 
, OF SILENCER USERS 


" THE MAXIM SILENCER COMPANY 
69 Homestreap Ave.Hartroro, Cr. 


YOU'VE WAITED HOURS FOR A SHOT 
only to have a pair of “‘Blacks’”’ or Mallards” veer 
off from your unlifelike Decoys— 

You’ve seen your Decoys ‘“‘tipped’’ by a gust of 
wind—You’ve had your Decoys “‘fail’’ on account 
of the shine or glint of the paint— 


SPERRY’S “‘NATURAL’’ DECOYS 
similate nature as a decoy should—to fool the 
sharp eye of the Duck. They are made to “ride 
out a blow” and there is no shine or glitter 


the paint. 
Gireular on request Sold by dealers 
ded and Sold By 
d Kirkland Bros. 


Paul A. Sperry, Mfr., New Haven, Conn. 
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The spotted moray 


FTER. cruising about the Dry 
Tortugas and other keys on the 
way to Key West, we obtained 


| many additional specimens of coral fish- 


es and marine fauna. The Grampus, 
after refitting, left Key West on May 
15, 1889, and after a fair voyage of ten 
days arrived at New York on May 25, 
and the expedition was ended.* The 
Grampus was a yacht-built schooner, 
especially designed as a typical schooner 
for cod fishing. She was a keel vessel 
of good depth, and very fast and emi- 
nently seaworthy. In the center of her 
hold there was a well for carrying fish 
alive, as it communicated with the water 
outside. And thereby hangs a tale. At 
one time she went ashore on.the rocks 
near Nantucket during an easterly gale. 
The crew was obliged to abandon her 
with the sails set. During the night, 
with the high tide and a breeze off the 
land, she floated off and proceeded to 
sea. She was intercepted by an Eng- 
lish vessel and a crew put aboard to 
sail her to port, with the hope of sal- 
vage. Seeing the water in the well they 
supposed her to be water-logged and 
set the pumps to work night and day, 
but failing to reduce the amount of 
water in the hold, they at last discov- 
ered the nature of the case, and the 
futility of trying to pump the Atlantic 
ocean dry. 


WEIRD NATURE 
SOUNDS AT NIGHT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 209) 


that region. There were four in our 
party and all day we had walked 
through one of the immense forests that 
twenty-five years ago existed in central 
West Virginia. In a wild spot night 
descended unawares and we hastily pre- 
pared camp on the bank of a laurel- 
grown stream, a tributary of Cranberry 
river. We were tired, the camp fire 
warmed us and we soon. fell asleep, 
lulled more peacefully to rest by the 
ripple of the water and a night-bird 
serenade from the spruce tops that tow- 
ered above. Near morning all of us 
found ourselves by common impulse sit- 
ting bolt upright, our faces turned in 
the direction from whence had come a 
startling and unknown cry. With 
strained ears we waited to catch the 
full details of inflection should the cry 
come again. And it did! From a not 
far-distant mountain side the haunting, 


* An annotated list, with field notes, 
of the fishes collected along the Gulf 
Coast and Keys of Florida, during Feb- 
ruary, March and April, 1889, with the 
schooner Grampus, is published in the 
Bulletin of the United States Fish Com- 
mission, volume IX, for 1889. 
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half-human scream was repeated. We 
were all alert and caught the rise and 
fall of the weird voice distinctly. For 
half an hour we waited in silence but 
it came no more. Many times since we 
four have met and lived over in our 
minds the experiences of that camp, re- 
calling always that unknown voice of 
the night. In quality, and volume, and 
disturbing expression, it was different 
from the other sounds of the woods and 
its every tone remains with us yet as 
one of the fascinating recollections of 
camping days. 

It will be.a long time before most of 
us are able to recognize all the animate 
sounds that may be heard in a night’s 
ramble through even the most familiar 
woods. The true lover of untamed nature 
will look upon the mysterious sounds 
of the forest, not as indications of the 
presence of haunting dangers, but, 
rather, as signs of his own ignorance; 
and will be impelled thereby to search 
more carefully for hidden secrets 
While the strongholds of wild life are 
being broken up in the destruction of 
the native forests, there is compensation 
in the fact that great numbers of our 
cherished bird and mammal species still 
persist in their somewhat altered habi- 
tats and are ever ready to give us vocal 
exhibitions of their innate wildness. 


FOUR DAYS ON 
THE COWASSELON 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 203) 


stream and “dry.” Yet my largest 
speckled trout was taken while fishing 
downstream and “wet.” It was my first 
opportunity of trying for “brownies,” 
and I was curious to see if an experi- 
ence gained by taking brook trout and 
rainbows would go far. 

Jack led the way in his dust-wagon, 
first over the smooth state road, then 
over the rougher and dustier dirt road, 
where often the guide was merely the 
dusty cloud that traveled just ahead, 
eight miles to the upper valley. Camp 
was pitched and fishing soon followed. 


E made camp in a pleasant 

meadow valley not ten feet from 

the stream, just at the edge of a 
little wood. Not twenty feet away, be- 
gan one of the toughest tangles on the 
brook. The camp consisted of a “pup” 
style tent and a Forester’s; and many 
and weighty were the arguments over 
the respective merits of each style. In 
front of the Forester’s tent, was the 
fire by which we cooked in the day- 
time, and whose warmth tempered the 
chilly August evenings. 

My first afternoon on the stream 
brought a few rises, but nothing more, 
probably the result of lack of acquaint- 
ance with the stream and a wrong se- 
lection of flies. 

Jack, a business man with many busi- 
ness cares, passed the nights with us 
and returned to town in the morning. 
The next day, I accepted his invitation 
to ride down to the “stone arch,” and 
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We cannot make ALL the Guns in the world, so 
WE MAKE THE BEST 


Send for Catalogue and Free Booklet about 20-Bore Guns 


PARKER BROS., cunMsies Meriden, Conn., U. S. A. 


New York Salesrooms, 25 Murray Street 


A. W. du Bray, Pacific Coast Agent, 


“GRAND PRIX Mallard.” 


On order state how many of each 


kind. 


F JEFFERSON CITY,MO. 
HAYS 


ON EVERY DUCE 


Cy 
Con 


ov y pit tse — 
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Duxbak Outing Clothes 


Wear these soft, pliant, rain-proofed 
togs, and be comfortable rain or 
shine. Good looking. Serviceable 
Inexpensive. Ask your sporting 
goods dealer for Duxbak Style Book. 


Kamp-it Togs 


Like Duxbak, but lighter in weight 
and not waterproofed. 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORP. 
10 Hickory St. Utica, N. Y. 


P. 0. Box 102, SAN FRANCISCO 


WE RAISE LIVE WILD 
MALLARD DUCKS 


to make the Wood Decoys. from to 
fool the wild ones. 


PAINTED LIKE REAL 
(Trade Mark) 


Only “FEATHERWOOD” Used 
WILL NOT SPLIT 


SOLID OR HOLLOW 


Only wood working plant in the World, own- 
ing its own Lakes—to raise Wild Mallards. 


4 M. Hays Wood Products Co. 
Jefferson City, Mo., U. S. A. 


COMFORTABLE CAMPING 


‘ Guaranteed 
For the Camper, Fisherman, ae Hunter 


Equipped 
METROPOLITAN CAMP OUTFITS 


GET YOURSELF A 


: a Perfection Cape 


It Fits the Pocket, 
Defies the Elements, 
Compact, Light, 
Serviceable. 


Packs 8x4x1%4 in. 
Weighs 19 oz. 


SLEEP ON AIR 


mattresses, for they 
are so soft and yield- 
ing you can make 
your bed on _ the 
roughest and wettest 
ground and be com- 
fortable. Ask your 
dealer to show you 
our line of goods. 
isfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. 


Write for 


Durxbals owtihe too 
Outing Togs Free Catalog Packs 8x8x25, Wt. 12 Ib. 


OT TD I I I OT METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO., Athol, Mass. 
It will identify you. 


then fished upstream to camp—about 
three miles. 


A little success is wonderfully en- 
In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 
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TENTOBED 


A Tent and Bed Combined 
Tentobeds are the most practical for 
tourists and people desiring to camp. 
They are made in two sizes; one as 
shown is made especially to use with 
Auto. Other style is suitable for 
sleeping on porch or lawn. Tento- 
beds roll up in a small package 
very light in weight, can be put up in 
5 minutes, require no stakes or poles. 


Water-proof and Insect-proof. 

The beds are very comfortable to sleep 
in. They save the price they cost in hotel 
bills in a few days. You are independent 


NOW the complete joy of a 

summer in the open—care- 
free and comfortable. Camp in 
the woods, revel in the fishing in 
those lakes and rivers where 
you’ve longed to cast a line. And 
take the family with you. 


ZAro-Kamp [Razr 


provides home comforts with camp 
life. Fully equipped tent, electric 
lights, two large beds with sagless 
springs and downy mattresses, big 
enough for four people. Auto-Kamp 
equipment also includes gasoline stove, 
ice box, food compartments, etc. Folds 
compactly and trails easily behind any 
car, over any road, at any speed. 


Write TODAY for 
Auto-Kamp Catalog 


Auto-KampEquipmentCo. 
2023 Sheridan Avenue 
Sagizaw Michigan 





and not obliged to pay the exorbitant prices often demanded of tourists. 


On sale by reliable dealers. 
also our Autobed, made to use inside of auto. 


We will mail you, on request, literature fully describing Tentobeds, 


TENTOBED COMPANY, Dept. 11, 3300 Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 


PLAN rcrures HOME NOW 


Send for Stillwell Building 
Books With Economy Plans 


of new California Styles suit- 

able for any climate. Famous 

for comfort and uty. 

“tnorcennee Cal. 
om 


Rooms 
Plans—$1. 
The New Colonials 
Roo! 


5 to 


7 pees 
SPECIAL OFFER: | Send re for An Sabor EREE 
books -_ _—? 0 Special Plans, 4 
also Garage f 
Extra—43 Little: “Bungalows,” 3 to 6 Rooms—50 cts. 
Money back if not satisfied. 

E, W. STILLWELL & CO., ARCHITECTS, 

612 California Bldg., Los Angeles 


SALE U.S. ARMY GOODS: 
FOR CAMP AND SUMMER WEAR 


Best quality, lowest prices. sa money 
back guarantee covers all purchase: 

ARMY SHELTER TENTS 
Khaki a . 


Athieti ¢e Shirts. . 
Army Folding 
Cots 


Army ‘ 
wool inankets : 8.50 
and 5,000 other arti- 


Army Tents, all sizes, 
Send 10c for 


cles for camps or outings. 
big catalogue 123. 


RUSSELL’S 
ARMY & NAVY STORE CO. 


245 W. 42nd St., New York 
Largest Camp and Military Outfitters 


Mohawk Solid Comfort Moccasins 
INSURE RELIEF for tired 


feet. Nothing better for use 


in camp, canoe or the house. 
Soles are as flexible as rubber 
and as tough as a larch. 
When you've po 

your feet numb on 
city pavements or 
worn them to the blis- 
ter stage on mountain . 
trails, slip on a pair of 
comfortable _mocca- 
sins, — peta solid 
foot « rb Den we ttylee - agus 
MOHAWK MOCCASIN Cc 


Price, | in tan or chocolate, * . 
oe waterpr: 
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couraging. And so, when after only 
five minutes of fishing, I hooked, played 
and creeled an eight-inch brook trout, I 
telt that several seasons’ fishing under 
different conditions had not entirely 
atrophied skill and experience obtained 
previously. The fly was a No. 16 March 
Brown, tied with starling featherlets 
for wings. A cecropia gut leader and 
a three-ounce-split bamboo rod com- 
pleted the equipment. 

A rod of even this small weight I 
consider too heavy for fly-fishing where 
the stream is only moderately large, 
stubs and snags are infrequent, and 
where consequently the angler may 
safely pit light tackle and patience 
against the strength and. gameness of 
the fish. 

We boast much of getting to lighter 
and lighter tackle, but the average ang- 
ler for trout and bass has much to learn 
from certain deep-sea fishermen, who 
employ a six or nine thread line, each 
thread holding a weight of only two 
pounds, and a rod correspondingly 
light, in catching fish ranging up to a 
hundred pounds or more. 

A season or two ago, I made up two 
bamboo rods, one six and the other six 
and a half feet in length, each weigh- 
ing about an ounce. Experimentation 
proved that the shorter would cast nice- 
ly up to thirty feet, and the longer 
about five feet more, and this with no 
loss of striking and hooking power. 

They were made in one joint, with de- 
tachable handle. Lightness was secured 
by the elimination of ferrules and of 
the heavy handle furnished by the pro- 
fessional rod-maker. Thus in one of 
these rods there was as much cane, and 
hence as much strength, as in a jointed 
rod of double the weight. 

One of these rods, equipped with a 
six-foot leader and a No. 10 fly, or 
smaller, was a revelation of ease and 
lightness in casting. Even a small fly 
did not go down with a slap, as a 
heavier rod would have thrown it. 

An unfortunate happening gave op- 
portunity to compare. Eight weeks of 
rainy weather and constant exposure 
would be a trying test for even a 
Payne or a Thomas; and had so weak- 
ened the three-ounce rod by softening 
the glue that the strain consequent 
upon the capture of a large brown 
trout caused a buckle just below the 
bottom guide. The heat treatment was 
tried by way of remedy, but the damp 
weather prevented success. After the 
rod was brought home, the wrappings 
were removed from that section, the 
glue was carefully scraped out, and re- 
placed by ambroid. Then this part was 
re-wound and re-varnished. The strips 
of the next split-cane rod I make will 
be fastened entirely with this material: 
—water-proof, oil-proof, tough and elas- 
tic, it furnishes the ideal method for 
properly securing a bamboo rod. 

The only other rod available for my 
use was of lancewood; and, like the fool- 
ish character in the Iliad, I had ex- 
changed gold for brass. But the boy 
of the camp had broken the longer 
75 | feather-weight rod, and the shorter one 
had been given to him. Strange to say, 
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the largest fish caught during our stay 
was taken by that boy on that roc. 
Under stress of anxiety to make sure 
of the capture, the fish was “hossed out” 
with consequent strain on the rod, which 
of course was not improved by such 
treatment. But with a little judicious 
coaxing it was soon as serviceable as 
ever. Such tackle requires that the 
fish be killed on the rod and then netted. 


ACK of acquaintance with the 

“holes” in which the trout lurked 

at first prevented what success I 
might otherwise have had. These lay 
scattered, strung out along through 
the tangle, and were often come upon 
unexpectedly—a procedure likely to 
frighten thoroughly any fish there. 

The first brown trout was taken in 
swift water just below a fall about a 
foot in height. A round dozen casts 
were required to secure the rise. The 
fish fought gamely, and was sufficiently 
large to cause the “buckle” already men- 
tioned. The theory of a fairly large 
number of casts to simulate a hatch 
seemed to be borne out here. But in 
other cases it was not. What seemed 
to be of more importance was that the 
fly should be of an acceptable variety. 

As on the second day I had been in- 
judicious enough to start off without 
taking a lunch, I fished the remainder 
of the stretch up to camp rather hur- 
riedly. One noticeable incident oc- 
curred on the trip up. A cast of the 
small March Brown brought a brown 
trout of about fifteen inches from under 
a log. The fish followed down along 
with the fly for about three or four feet. 
The whole affair was characterized by a 
certain deliberateness not usually asso- 
ciated with trout. This was one of the 
few opportunities I Have had to study 
this shy species at close range,—about 
ten feet in this instance. 

A smaller trout went through the 
same performance the next day at the 
same place. This action would seem to 
indicate that the kind of fly was the 
cause of the failure to take the lure. 
Yet several changes brought no better 
results, the fish not even coming out to 
investigate. At later times the same 
peculiarity appeared. If the lure first 
presented and examined was not at- 
tractive enough to provoke a rise, no 
further variety presented seemed to 
arouse enough curiosity. 

As the result of the accident to mv 
three-ounce rod, I had the melancholy 
opportunity of comparing a cane rod 
both in and out of condition. The first 
intimation that something had gone 
wrong I attributed to my having sud- 
denly gone “off form”. A handling of 
the rod that had but recently cast the 
fly lightly and accurately now seemed 
insufficient. The fly did not shoot out 
and drop as lightly. Believing the rod 
to be in good condition, I ae my 
result to my own carelessness. 
put more power into the cast, Ph a 
first with improved results. But the 
action of the rod in playing the 
“brownie” opened my eyes. The buckle 
and sidewise bend showed the true na- 
ture of the fault. 
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I can scarcely imagine a more unde- 
sirable situation for the angler to he in. 
A lost fly may be replaced, a broken 
leader changed, even a cranky reel may 
be brought to time, or practically dis- 
pensed with by employing the two- 
handed method of fishing. But what 
can the fisherman do when his favorite 
rod fails him? 

I worked along up-stream with the 
crippled implement, making short casts, 
—but to‘no purpose, as the rod would 
not strike quickly enough to set the 
hook, when a fish rose to the fly. But 
Jack met the occasion with a lancewood 
rod that would cast a line and hook a 
fish once in a while. 

The next day’s fishing was disap- 
pointing. One gets used to his own rod. 
Sub-consciously he strikes with the 
proper force, and puts the proper swing 
into his cast. It required the better 
part of the morning for me to become 
habituated to the new rod; and so I 
practical!y missed that part of the day 
which I have usually found to give the 
best returns. I caught but three fish 
that day, of legal size, but small, so I let 
them go. 

‘ 


N the morning of the next day, as 
the boy was not fishing then, I 
took the ounce rod and went. up 
stream. As a result of two or three 
hours’ experience, I determined that the 
following season should find me 
equipped with a similar outfit. The lit- 
tle rod swung fly, leader, and twenty- 
five feet of line in a way that left noth- 
ing to be desired. The smoothness, the 
ease, the lightness with which casting 
was done were a revelation. On the 
back cast, the fly would leave the water 
without the least trace of the objection- 
able “rip”, it wotld pass back and then 
forward again alighting on the water 
with the movement of the natural in- 
sect So rises were frequent, and fish 
were caught. In the afternoon, the boy 
wanted his rod, so I went back to the 
lancewood. | 3 

The last of August came next day, 
and with it the close of the season and 
the last chance for the “big one”. I 
rode with Jack down to the “stone arch”, 
and fished the stream up thoroughly, de- 
termined to pass by no spot that seemed 
likely. For some reason, the fish did not 
seem to be in the usual places, possibly 
because there was a hint of storm in the 
weather that morning. In a narrow run 
of water, I got into something which 
I at first took to be the bed of the 
stream. But, when this became alive 
and began to move, I knew I had hold 
of a big one. I held it but a moment. 

I fished on farther upstream, and 
came to a pool before long, which I had 
always tried, but in which I had had no 
success. But the pool was broad and 
deep. In its upper end lay a tangle of 
logs and snags. Conditions were right 
for a “whopper”. 

As I got up to within about forty feet 
of the pool, I could see by the circles on 
the water that a fish was feeding. I 
made perhaps a dozen casts, and 
changed the fly two or three times, but 
nothing came of it. - . 
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I concluded that either I had been 
mistaken as to the presence of the fish, 
or that in some way it had become 
frightened and had hidden itself. I 
walked on carefully, until I could look 
over into the pool. And then I saw—a 
brown trout, about fifteen inches long, 
slightly waving to and fro in the cur- 
rent, a few inches above bottom. 

I backed out much more cautiously 
than I had gone in, until I was under 
the shelter of a large tree. I could still 
see the fish, evidently unalarmed. A 
few more casts brought no better results 
than at first. Yet the fish was there. I 
could see it. Then a happy thought 
came. The boy and I had shot several 
red squirrels up in the woods that sea- 
son, and I had utilized the tail of one 
to make up several flies, tied full and 
fluffy. 

I put on one of these, and swung back 
and forth until I judged the fly would 
light about a yard above the fish. It did 
so, and came floating down, dry, over the 
trout and then a little below. A quiver 
passed through the fish, and then, mak- 
ing a half turn, it rose. 

I struck lightly at once, but—reader, 
this is the story of the one I didn’t get. 
I hardly had the bend of the rod on 
before it straightened, and the line came 
back limp. I quickly drew in and exam- 
ined the leader. A tell-tale curl in the 
end showed that I had failed to knot the 
fly to the leader securely enough. I be- 
lieve I never did such a thing before in 
all the years of my fishing experience— 
and I learned a lesson. The attachment 
of the fly to the leader will have to pass 
a board of censors hereafter. 

That was but the beginning of my ca- 
lamities. Inside of five miutes, it began 
to rain, and not ten minutes afterward 
it was driving furiously and I was 
drenched to the skin. 


I took refuge in the nearby doorway of | - 


a barn and watched it rain. As it 
slackened slightly, I started back for 
camp, about a mile away. When I had 
covered half the distance, the rain came 
down worse than ever; but I didn’t get 
wet,—I couldn’t, I was that already. 


When I got back to camp, it was still 


raining. The boy was inside the tent, 
and dry. After a short council of war, 
we decided to strike camp and go-back 
to town, as soon as the weather began to 
clear. We got everything packed and 
carried up to the car, which was parked 
in .the field above. Then it cleared off 
perfectly. 

I started upstream, and soon rose, 
killed, and creeled an eight-inch speckle. 
Then luck deserted me. I got other 
rises, but no fish. 


HIS is the story of my four days on 
the Cowasselon. It is a little 
stream, but typical of conditions 

which ‘I hope may become more and 
more common. One would not expect 
a full creel at any time. I believe Jack’s 
best day with a fly was about twenty- 
five fish of legal size, most of which he 
returned. Think of it! A trout stream 


like that only six miles from a city 
home! 
The curse of the stream is the bait 
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FLY ROD WIGGLER 


LOOKS LIKE-A FISH 
ACTS LIKE A FISH 


It catches more fish and bigger fish than 
any other fly rod lure known. Ask anyone 
who has used it. Exquisitely finished in 
beautiful designs that are exact imitations 
of real living minnows. Can hardly be told 
from one. Made in Silver Shiner, Golden 
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eats make the acquaintance of the “Blue 
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3-ft. length by mail, 25¢e.; 6-ft. length, 50c.; 
9-ft. for 75e. 
A “Blue Devil” and 3-ft. Leader, 75c. 


\ JOE WELSH 
Pasadena, California 
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Baclk-lash 
(Patented) 
Requires no thumbing or spool- 
ing. DRYS THE LINE PON 
THE REEL. Instantly adjusted 
to any -bait and force of cast. 
Throws bate into or with wind 
accurately and WITHOUT 
BACK-LASHING. Simply con- 
structed—no gears to get out of 
order. Weighs but six ounces. 
Mechanically perfect. Direct 
drive “brass on steel” bearing. 
Takes up 15 inches. Beautifully 
built—smoothly finished in nickel. 
staunch, a adjusted, free 
running. nd the SPRING 
THUMBS THE REEL. It can. 
not back-lash. Instant take-apart. 
Ask your dealer—or sent prepaid 
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KOKOMO, INDIANA 
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TROUT FLIES 
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Tied on best tested hooks; eyed or taper 
shank and looped gut (4% inches), Any 
size from No. 8 to 12. 

All the standard American patterns or 
any special pattern supplied. 

Guaranteed Irish make and tied here on 
the premises. 

PRICE, 60 CENTS PER DOZEN 

Special terms to the trade. Immediate 
attention given to all orders. A trial 


solicited, 
L. KEEGAN 
(Specialist in Fly Tying) 
3 INNS QUAY, DUBLIN, IRELAND 
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isherman, though he would probably 
l.sclaim it. I met one by chance on the 
stream, and asked if he were using fly 
or bait. “Neither”, was the reply; 
“Grasshoppers.” This was surely a case 
of “neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor good red 
herring”. He informed me that one day 
during the week previous he had taken 
seventeen fish—too many for the 
stream, place, and time of the season. 
He volunteered the information that 
during the summer he had taken over 
five hundred fish in that stream alone. 
I thought I heard the bristles rattle, as 
he spoke. Think of it! Only six miles 
from the city, he had three times the 
number of trout he needed to take in 
order to have suitable sport. How long 
can any stream stand such a drain? 
Only the constant restocking of the 
water could keep the creek on the map. 

There is a commendable effort under 
way by the members of the Kenwood 
Rod and Gun Club. They have a gen- 
tlemen’s agreement to return all fish 
under eight inches, and to be moderate 
in the size of their keep. 

Unfortunately, anglers, not members 
of the club, also fish the stream; these 
apparently take all they can, and keep 
all they take. The efforts of the club 
members to be gentlemen anglers is as 
commendable as the attitude of the oth- 
ers is to be reprehended. I confess this 
is one of the things in connection with 
sport which gets me “riled”. It is like 
the person who goes to the Sunday 
School picnic and gets as many helpings 
as possible of ice cream and cake, re- 
gardless of how many others are com- 
pelled to go without. If this keeps up, 
how long will it be before every man’s 
sport is spoiled? Blessed is the fisher- 
man who knows when to stop! 


EARLY FISHING 
FOR BROOK TROUT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 205) 


far if not hooked. A speckled trout 
will swallow a worm in early spring, 
lie down and go, to sleep; not so the 
rainbow. The instant he touches the 
worm he is away, and if hooked, things 
are doing from the instant of impaling 
until exhausted or flung upon the bank, 
In a brushy, small creek a 10-inch 
rainbow will give the experienced angler 
all he wants before successfully landed. 
I like to stand near when a red-spot 
worm-fisher hooks his first rainbow in 
one of our Middle West tangled mea- 
dow brooklets; the look of surprise and 
consternation which quickly dispels the 
snug complacency is joy to the experi- 
enced angler. With grasshoppers in mid- 
summer I have gone back to an open- 
ing in a brushy stream again and again, 
feeding ’hoppers liberally, before secur- 
ing the fish. As the pitcher that is 
taken to the well too often gets broken, 
so the rainbow that monkeys with a 
worm or ’hopper too long will get hooked 
at last, if the angler is “on to his job.” 

While we play with the little streams 
early in the spring and once in a while 
during the summer, it is always dis- 
tinctly play; the fishin lacks the seri- 
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ous purpose, if not the skill, of fiy- 
fishing. I wish the reader to disabuse 
his mind of any pre-conceived notion 
that bait fishing little brush-mantled 
streams is in any wise less an art than 
handling a fly-rod on larger and more 
pretentious waters; indeed many a man 
who can take trout with skill and éclat 
from a broad open stream, will retire 
from the little streamlet in disgust, 
radiating brimstone. I can take four 
trout with flies, in fly-time, to one with 


any variety of live-bait whatsoever; yet- 


a few trout always find their way from 


the limpid brooklets into my creel when- | | 


ever I visit them, early spring or late 
summer. 


FISHING A FLY-STREAM 


Y fly-stream is broad and rapid, 

falling down hill al] the way from 

its birth in the height of land 
south of Lake Superior, until it loses 
itself in the depths of that great in- 
land fresh water sea, which is itself a 
speckled trout water of no mean repu- 
tation. There are any number of 
streams emptying into Lake Superior, 
some of which, like the Nipigon on the 
North Shore and the Brule on the South 
Shore, are famous o’er all the country. 
By the same token there are any num- 
ber of streams unknown to fame, not 
infamous, understand, that are just as 
good trout waters for the fly-fisherman 
as are the streams so widely advertised. 
My stream, hard by our humble little 
summer cottage has nothing on the 
Brule when it comes to big fish, and as 
for numbers, well, I at least can get 
more fish from my own stream. 

Right here let me enter a plea for an 
intimate acquaintanceship with any 
given water. The public says that 
our stream was exhausted, “fished out,” 
years ago. When I hear the solemn 
vox populi asserting that our river 
ceased to be a trout stream years ago, 
I grin self-contentedly, satisfied to have 
the public think its own thoughts, for 
I know the glowing secrets of that 
“fished out” stream. Forever commend 
me to such streams. I wander alone, 
or with my wife, up and down its 
banks, seldom disturbed by an outsider, 
for lo, it is fished out. The catches we 
have made, number and avoirdupois, 
would disabuse anyone’s mind as to its 
being fished out. The fact of the mat- 
ter is, give me a fished out water, so 
called, every time for big fish in prefer- 
ence to the virgin stream; in the latter 
there may be more fish, but they will not 
run so large as arule. Then, too, there 
is a certain attractiveness in matching 
your wits against those of a trout that 
has ouwitted anglers for several sea- 
sons. I honestly think the lonely fish 
of an actually fished out river will run 
larger than those of wild rivers. I 
pray you to remember that three sea- 
sons, with conditions anywhere nearly 
approximating normal, are enough to 
bring a creek back into bearing. 


HAVE already said that I make no 
difference between the tackle I em- 
ploy for bait-fishing, when I resort 
to it, and that used for fly-fishing; al- 
ways excepting, of course, the leaders 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


“THE LARGEST GAME FISH” 
inhabit the most inaccessible places which can only be reached by a Weedless Hook. 


The Stanley Perfection Weedless Hook 


The only Open Weedless Hook that’s really Weedless reaches these spots easily and 
LANDS THE FISH 


Although this is its first season of advertising the Stanley Hook is well known and 
popular with all devotees of Game Fishing. Thousands of Stanley Hooks are sold 
and used successfully yearly. The Stanley Perfection Open Weedless Hook has 
been used by discriminating sportsmen for over ten years. It is the only Weedless 
Hook of proved merit. 

YOU NEED THE 


STANLEY PERFECTION 
WEEDLESS HOOK 


IF YOU WANT TO CATCH 


“The Largest Game Fish” 


~~ Spinner and 
No. 2W Wei cht: for un- 


der-water fishing. The nickel- 

plated Spinner always revolves 

easily with very little pull; 

makes very attractive bait. 
Spinner throws fine reflection. 
Same hook (No. 2) without wt. 
unequalled for surface fishing. 


THE STANLEY PERFECTION 
OPEN WEEDLESS HOOK 


Pork Rind Tan- 
No. 50 dem with Spoon. 
A great killer for short biters. 
Use pork rind strip on small 
upper hook, strip extending 
back just beyond bend of 
aire hook. Same hook with 
pad weight makes at- 
tenctiog frog tandem. 


The Stanley Perfection Open Weedless Hook is offered in 17 different styles, rang- 
ing in price from 30c to 75c. Every hook guaranteed. Money back if not satisfied. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we will ship direct to 
you on receipt of price. Write us for illustrated Price Book. 


ee wens 

with Spoon 

Without Spoon 
35c 


WM. STANLEY & Co., 1217 E. 55th St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
en 


FISHING TACKLE 


a CALLMAC , for Particular Anglers 


eee) “CALLMAC” Floating Bass 
Bugs, each 65c. 


“CALLMAC”’ Floating 
Trout Bugs, each 50c. 


*“CALLMAC”’ Unexcelled 
Dragon Flies, each 75c. 


“CALLMAC” Prismatic 
.Hair Bass Flies, each 75c. 


TROUT FLIESon Eyed Hooks 
or to Gut to Order or Pattern 
Per Dozen $2.50 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR TODAY 


CALL J. McCARTHY 


310 W. RANDOLPH ST. CHICAGO 


New Deluxe Wag Tail Chub 


A Nature Lure which ‘opments swims 
with its tail. The last word in the making 
of artificial baits. Nothing like it on the 
market. 
Looks like a live Minnow, swims like one 
and is a real fish getter. Scale finish body 
z 2% in. long, weight % oz., Nickel Plated 
Tail (Patent pending). Convertible, an excellent surface, near surface or deep bait. Guaran- 
teed satisfactory in every respect or money refunded. Price $1.10 
CATCHES MORE FISH—‘“Jan. 18, 1921. Please send me two Wag Tail baits, 
—— Perch Finish. Mr. J. F. Hill caught 8 beautiful large mouth bass last Saturday 
wing this eg ,He tried other baits but could not even get a strike, D. W. Breazleah, 
Natchitoches, La. 


Send for information regarding the famous PIKIE MINNOW and other Nature Lures. 


The Creek Chub Bait Co., 131 Randolph St.,Garrett, Ind. 
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MARTIN 3 AUTOMATIC 


ISHING REEL 


Solves that Back-Lash and Other Angling Problems 


PERFECT IN CONSTRUCTION 


RELIABLE IN AOTION 


Works like a window shade in the hands of an expert or 


amateur. 


No Cranking—No Slack Line—Controls in or out rushes, 


plunges or leaps. 
line capacity. 


LEFT HAND REELS MADE TO ORDER 
Send for Catalogue 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL‘CO 
Mohawk New York 


This Is Our 
101st Year 


Good Fishing 
Begins With 


ee 


NGLING modesty and angling lan- 
A guage have given it the name 

Luck. But every experienced 
fisherman knows how much of it is pure 
luck and how much good tackle. He 
knows his luck is more or less fixed by 
what he buys at the tackle counter to fish 
with. 

The luck of anglers who fish with 
Abbey & Imbrie tackle began a century 
ago and continues. It is a paraphernalia 
from which our great grandfathers se- 
lected their luck and in which later gen- 
erations have found theirs. It is century- 
proven quality in a variety that supplies, 
with staple or novelty, every need of the 
fisherman anywhere, for salt or fresh 
water, for sea, lake or stream, and for any 
species of fish that anglers seek. 


4. Fskug! 


Your luck awaits you at the best 
tackle stores, at the counter that 
shows The Sign of the Leaping 
Dolphin, the Abbey & Imbrie trade- 
mark. Catalog on receipt of 4 cents 
to cover postage. 


Abbey & Imbrie 





Made in four sizes, 75 to 225 feet 


66 Osprey”’ 
*‘Dardevlet’ 


“It took me six years to find out about this 


bait.”-—-Lou J. Eppinger. 


“Yes, sir; that’s the gospel truth. 
“Six years ago a fellow came into my sport- 
ino 9 oom store asking for a split oe and a 


' a ee oie geet &, but pretty soon s 
nh come some more fellows for more it rin 
and treble hooks. ™ - 

“Season after season they kept 
and more of ’em om year, until my catlostiy 
was aroused and I’d ask ‘em what in thunder 
they were doin’ with ‘em. No answer, but a 
knowin’ look and a wise wink. 

“Well, sir, I knew they = somethin’ awful 
good _ they wouldn’t be keepin’ so mum, so 
I got to nosin’ around and finally discovered 
— one of aes Poe customers had been mak- 
ims oo s a a Resiy and selling them to 

rien “yg? un a “most everybody in 
Detroit was usin’ them. - 

“Last summer I verified a report that 36 
pike had been caught on this spoon at Echo 
Lake, Mich., in one morning! 

“So I am selling the whole bait now—and 
I call it the OSPREY DARDEVLE ~ 


in the 
United or Canada, pala for 85 
cents. Made in 2 different finishes, all 
Proven success the one shown above is one 
of the killers. "inate of solid brass; weight, 
1 ounce; length, 3% inches; width, 1 inch. 

“It wiggles and wobbles and whirls. 

Casts farther than other baits, and with less 
effort. Rides high ,or low, controlled with 
your rod and reel.’ 


Send Today for Your Osprey 
Silk Casting Line 


“OSPREY” lines are waterproofed so o 
won’t rot, are braided so they shoot thru the 
guides like greased lightning, and are guar. 
anteed to stand anything excepting rough or 
cracked guides. ‘“‘Osprey’”’ lines have stood 
the test for ten years. 


Present Prices Are: 


15- . oe, $2.00; 20-ib. test, $2.75 
28-Ib. test, $3.00; 26-lb. test, 3.25 
30- “th st ee: 75; aia test, spec'l, 50 yds., 


| LOU J. EPPINGER 


319 E. Congress St. Dept.O Detroit, Mich. 
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and flies. I like a rod light, as light as 
is compatible with service; by and large, 
a 3% ounce 8-6” or 9’-6” should meet 
every requirement, providing the stream 
is sufficiently open to handle so light 
a wand. Where there is much brush 
to entangle the backcast, or the fish 
are known to run unduly large, I would 
say a 5’ rod. Perhaps, unless a fisher- 
man has had considerable practice in 
handling a light rod, he should not in- 
vest at the start in a rod under 5’, for 
let me tell you here that a 5’ rod is 
light when the angler is firmly con- 
nected up with a 3-pound rainbow. The 
fight that a rainbow will put up in 


___| rapid water is something undreamed of 


by the brook trout fisherman of quiet 
pools. Believe me, the well conditioned 
rainbow in fast water is one of the 
“fightenist” individuals wearing pink 
gills. 

As to flies, that much discussed sub- 
ject concerning which there is such 
a wide disagreement, I can only 
say I have my favorites. In early 
spring there is no necessity ordinarily 
for overly small flies, whatever may 
be true when the streams shrink and 
the fish become shy and agnostic 
along in the middle of the sum- 
mer. A medium sized fly is more than 
apt to prove a taking one in the spring. 
Still I have known the large fly to fail 
even at the first rise. Once I found 
that the tiniest gray-brown fly, a nonde- 
script tied by myself, took fish in 
plenty on the first day of May; but 
then, the season was unusually forward 


| end the fish feeding on some small “bug” 


not much larger than a mosquito. That 
was great fishing, the season being 
ushered in with fly-fishing comparable 
to the very best June conditions. 


Probably one of the best spring flies, 
all the year fly for that matter, is the 
Royal Coachman; with me it comes 
nearer being the generally universal 
fly than any with which I am acquaint- 
ed. Of course not many fly-fishermen 
will agree with me, which will only 
prove that we are all fishermen. I have 
found the darker flies proving attrac- 
tive early in the season, the browns, 
blacks and grays. The Black Prince is 
a prime favorite with me, ranking these 
days above my well beloved Black Gnat. 
Last year I found Par. Belle attractive 
early, but not worth much later, which 
was also true of the Silver Doctor, a 
fly too pretty to be truly attractive day 
in and day out. Fact is, there is no 
such thing as a general purpose fly, 
whatever fans may say to the contrary. 


To me these first days of the open. 
season are great, just great! Perhaps 
I should say these first days of fly-fish- 
ing, for not always are flies “high” 
when the season first opens, of which 
I have already written. Once the fish 
take it into their heads that flies are 
the thing, then the true fly-fisher has 


Division of Baker, “oNGes & Imbrie, Bee. 


IAC approached as near to a piscatorial 
heaven as is alloted us poor mortals 
97 Chambers St. New York - auth messes here below. To wander up and down a 
9 lea Heddon a Rods |Stream, fishing against the current 
Baby Crab and Other Minnows | Wherever possible, with the flood when 
< “Ask thé Fish!” the strong current forbids the up-stream 
ei Jan ,Hleddon’s Sons _iiiy action, flicking a fly here and there, is 
Dowagiac, Mich, the sport of sports. Fly-fishing forever. 

It will identify you. 


LAIR SHALE 
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SOME NOTES ON 
FLY FISHING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 205) 


with single split wings; they are 
neither wet flies nor dry flies, and 1 
consider them poor stuff indeed. A dry 
fly should have double split wings, and 
a wet fly should have its wings together 
and not split at all. 

There are a number of ways in which 
a wet fly may be fished, but they should 
all be under the surface at least a trifle. 
If one wishes to fish a fly floating on 
the surface one should use a dry fly. 
While the dry fly fished floating or sub- 
merged should always be cast up- 
stream, the wet fly may be cast up, 
across or down-stream. As a general 
rule, the first two methods are prefera- 
ble, however. I have more than once 
seen the time when a down-stream cast 
with a fly drawn up against the cur- 
rent was successful. 

In fishing a dead-water with a wet 
fly, a slight jumpy action is given the 
fly: by causing the tip of the rod to 
tremble while drawing the fly in. Al- 
though a plain draw motion is practi- 


cal, I believe that the little twitchings |. 


make the fly more attractive. In fishing 
up-stream with a wet fly one’s chief 
object is to keep a tight line; rather 
than allow the fly to come down with 
the current, I usually draw it to me 
even faster than the water would carry 
it. In fishing across the stream, the 
best method appears to be to allow the 
water to carry the fly down in a sweep 
until it is directly below the angler, 
then retrieve and cast across again. 


THE TARGET 
SHOOTER ON GAME 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 214) 


must thoroughly understand the possi- 
bilities of his weapon. He must know 
how to aim, how to hold his rifle, what 
position to assume and how to manipu- 
late the trigger, so that at the instant 
of discharge his aim will not be de- 
ranged. Every one of these points calls 
for careful consideration and much 
actual practice on a stationary target 
before a rifleman is ready to proceed 
further with his practical education. 


HEN the rifleman thoroughly 
understands the proper positions, 
methods of aiming and trigger 

manipulation when firing against a sta- 
tionary bullseye, he should proceed to 
the more difficult shooting with a time 
limit of, say, from three to five seconds 
per shot. Or he can stand at the firing 
point with his back to the target and at 
a given signal turn and deliver a shot 
against the bullseye in five seconds. 
There are innumerable variations which 
he can supply which bring in the time 
element and make good, practical prob- 
lems that will be of infinite value to him 
when shooting at game. 

If he has a companion he can set the 
target, or game figures, at ranges un- 
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COTTON Times | 
BENT PINAS” 


FAT WORM 


The Fish Can’t Resist "Em 


If you want to land more of the big 
~ ones—make record catches, every time, do 

as the old-timers do. Land 'Em with Hilde- 
brandt Hand Made Baits. 
Different sizes and kinds for all kinds of fish- 
ing. No other spins so easy or has such won- 
derful zip and snap. The favorite of experienced 
anglers for more than 20 years. 

Your Dealer Has Them 

New Catalog describes them and how you 
can increase your catch. Sent FREE. 
Write today to 

JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT CO., 

Logansport, Ind, 





















Deal Direct With the Manufacturers 


An article of TACKLE bear- 
ing the name of Edward vom 
Hofe & Co., carries with it 
our broad guarantee that it 
will stand up under all 
strains that it may _reason- 
ably be put tc. Our TACKLE 
has set an inflexible standard 
since 1867 The price you 
pay will be refunded should 
the goods you buy of us be 
not satisfactory. 





Catalog No. 106 sent on request 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 
112 Fulton Street New York City 









Eels, Mink, Muskrats and 
hFis other fur-bearing animals 
oe s large numbe: 

Wire It 


Steel 
catches flies: in 
ptive race list, and free 
tract: ing all kinds 


py toons sting, Gelve afl Yo 
allsizes. Write for = 

booklet on best bait known as al 
of fish. J.F. 


‘Preserved Brook and Pond Shiners 


We are still on the job, with our preserved bait, for all 
kinds of fishing. This year you will find them both pli- 
able and tough. You can bend them without breaking. 
Look as though they were just caught. While moist, 
Fishermen from Maine to_the 


they keep indefinitely. 
i Fat 


Pacific Coast are using them with great success. 
is, you can catch the wary Trout, regardless of weather 
conditions. Trout size, “Ge, 3 a $1.00. Stamps ac- 
Shipped aaywhere in U 


?JORDAN LIVE AND PRESERVED BAIT CO. 


12 Stebbins St. Springfield, Mass 
bai Frankfort 


THE nL ss eet 


Since 1839, 82 years, the Milams 
have a making the celebrated 
“KENTUCKY” Reel in the same 


location, and all the knowledge gained 
by these years of experience is put 
into their reels today. 

Let us send you our booklet 


MILAM & SON 
Frankfort. Kv. 


B. C. 
Main Street 

















APemny Mile: 


Breezing over the water with a 
husky little motor to supply the 
power! 25 to 30 miles to a gal- 
lon of gas—no expensive re- 
pairs—no need for a_ boat- 
house. No wonder 120,000 en- 
thusiastic sport-lovers swear by 
the Evinrude! 

This sturdy, compact 
plant, clamped to any _ smali 
boat you own or rent, does 
away with the hard work of 
rowing or paddling. A turn of 
the flywheel and away you go. 
A day’s sport at a trifling cost 


Ask your hardware or sporting goods 
dealer. Or write for catalog. 


ny 


ee, Wis. 









power 










Evinrude Motor Com 
424 Evinrude Bldg., Milwa 












2 Horse 3, 
Automatic 
ee = Flywheel 










Distributors: 
69 a St. 
New York, N. Y. 
214 State rr 
Boston, Mass. 
440 Market St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
211 Morrison St. 
Portland, Ore. 
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FOREST 


WHEN THE FIGHTING SMALL-MOUTH BREAKS AWAY OR 
THAT WORLD-BEATER MUSKY TOSSES THE HOOK— 


Blame it on yourself for not reading 


FISHING TACKLE AND KITS 
By Dixie Carroll 


Say, Dixie must have written a million words and then chopped out all the scales and 


fins off it until there’s nothing but 


MEAT—334 pages of it. 


Not a line in it that isn’t interesting to the old timer or educating to the embryo angler. 
Night-fishing, the kind where you get all the thrills of standing on your head atop the 


Washingto 


mn Monument—you can’t tell where the snags or the weeds are—sometimes you 


even think the bass strike the old plug so hard that they would like to jump in the canoe and 


bite your fingers off. 


: feast of 
You’d better send us your check for $8.00 and we'll send you the greatest t 
piscatorial reason and flow of soul that Dixie Carroll or any other outdoor writer ever spilled 


on the subject. 


Book Dept. 


CANOES 
ROWBOATS 
OUTBOARD MOTORS 
BOATS FOR OUTBOARD MOTORS 


MOTOR BOATS, 16 to 24 ft. 
long, with or without engine. 
For lakes, rivers, shallow 
water and weeds. 

The saving effected this year is 
greater than ever before. 


CATALOG FREE—ORDER BY MAIL 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
921 Ellis Ave., | PESHTIGO, WIS. 


Old down Cances 


HERE the railroads stop, 
the water trails begin, 
and the fish are hungry. Go 
after the big ones in an “Old 
Town Canoe.” Its exceptional 
lightness means ease in han- 
dling. Its built-in strength 
insures years of active service. 
The lightest dip of the pad- 
dle gives instant action. An 
“Old Town” will float loaded 
in the shallowest water. Write 
for catalog. 3,000 canoes in 
stock. $67 up from dealer or 
factory. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO. | 
95 Fourth Street, Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 
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9 East 40th Street, New York City 


Make Your Row Boat 
Into a Power Boat 


By means of this dur- 
able Lockwood-Ash 
motor every row boat 

‘is easily made into a 
power craft economi- 
cal to operate. 


It is designed for fishermen, hunters, 
boat-livery men and vacationists. 


Our 30-Day Trial Plan is Explained 
in Our Booklet. Send for it. 


Lockwood-Ash Motor Company 
2 03 Jackson St. Jackson, Mich. (80) 


JOCKWOOD-AS 


MARINE @ ENGINES 


HERE’S THE ENGINE FOR 
YOUR SMALL FISHING BOAT 


The New 2-H.P. 
FOUR CYCLE 


REGAL 


Sole — 
to slow s) an 
is built like the 
large ogee 


Weighs 125 lbs. 


Other Sizes up to 50-H.P. 
REGAL GASOLINE ENGINE COMPANY 


10 GRAND ST. COLDWATER, MICH. 


KENNEBEC CANOES 


Please send today for your copy of our new 
illustrated book showing the best models 
of canvas covered canoes made, including 
SPONSON, the Unsinkable Canoe 
sailing, and. war canoes for clubs and 
summer camps; row boats and all boating 
accessories. 


KENNEBEC BOAT AND CANOE CO. 
22 R.R. Square, Waterville, Maine. 


“SAFEST TO USE” 


It will 


AND STREAM 
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known to the shooter, with a time limit 
set, so he can deliver a shot at an un- 
known range, which would approximate 
conditions in the field. Here is simu- 
lated practically every condition that 
enters into shooting at stationary game 
except the mental factor, which, of 
course, no form of practice can help. 

Continued practice in the machine-like 
movements of bringing the rifle to the 
shoulder and the proper manipulation of 
the trigger and aim have been found to 
be of benefit to the soldier in firing 
against that most dangerous of all 
game, man, so that if it is of value to the 
soldier, it should be of value to the 
shooter and assist him to mechanically 
perform the correct motions in times of 
mental stress, such as brought about by 
buck fever” or when in imminent bodily 
danger, such as one incurs when being 
charged by a lion. 

Practice against a stationary target 
will serve the game shot in good stead 
when he approaches the more difficult 
art of running game shooting. Here all 
the time spent on proper aiming, proper 
position, proper trigger squeeze must be 
combined into one complete, unified 
whole, in spite of what some people 
would have us believe. 

On running game shooting the rifle 
does not jump to the shoulder, the cart- 
ridge explode and the deer crumple up at 
one hundred and fifty yards. Far from 
it. Here the shooter goes through all 
the motions of a target range, but with 
certain additional movements. Now 
enters the ability to properly time the 
swing of the rifle so that at the instant 
his sights are properly aligned he 
squeezes the trigger. 

I said “squeeze the trigger”, not “snap 
it”, for snapping or jerking the trigger 
can lead but to one result, a missed 
shot. But the trigger is not squeezed 
with the same deliberate slowness as 
against a stationary bullseye. The 
squeeze is the same but the time element 
enters in and the shooter takes but a 
fraction of the time to squeeze the trig- 
ger in a running shot that he does when 
firing against a bullseye’ with a time 
limit. 

In difficult running game shots the 
shooter must unconsciously do certain 
essential things. The only way in which 
hecan acquire the abilityto unconscious- 
ly do these things properly is to practise 
them diligently until they beggme second 
nature to him. They can only become 
second nature to him by firing at a sta- 
tionary target on which he can see 
where each and every shot strikes. 

Against a stationary bullseye he can 
practise timing and swinging his rifle 
and firing, and, in addition, he can see 
wherein he makes his errors by inspect- 
ing where his shots struck. If he com- 
mences his education by firing at a mov- 
ing target, as some would have him do, 
he does not get the benefit of knowing 
exactly’ where every shot struck. The 
result is that he proceeds to fire the next 
shot with, at best only an approxi- 
mation of where his shot hit. When 
these various points have become sec- 
ond nature to him, he is ready to shoot 
against a moving target, but not be- 

| fore. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN 
LANDING NET 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE .211) 


or eighteen inches in diameter. Just 
how the strips, K and A, are used in 
attaching the handle to the hoop is evi- 
dent for four rivets or small bolts are 
used as shown. 

The funnel-shape netting shown at 
No. 4, is made from an old tennis net 
or some other kind of cord netting. 
It should be twenty-four inches deep 
and the larger end the same diameter 
as that of the hoop. With needle and 
thread sew up the netting along D, to 
make it the shape desired and use heavy 
thread to bind the net to the hoop. 
Thus you will have a handy landing net 
for your next fishing trip. 

F. E. BRIMMER, New York. 


A YOUNG DIANA OF 
THE PRAIRIE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 200) 


sportsman’s heart by bestowing un- 
stinted praise upon old Flora. 

This young girl was a natural shot 
and got on to her birds in faultless style 
and I have no doubt that with a gun 
that suited her, a little practice would 
have made her a match for the best of 
them. My gun was too long in the stock 
and too heavy for her, but she handled 
it with amazing grace that only a natu- 
ral shot can command. 

More than thirty years later I first 
saw Annie Oakley at the traps. When 
she gracefully turned to face the flying 
target and deftly brought the gun to 
her shoulder such a flood of pleasant 
remembrances came to me that I was 
oblivious to all else. Here was the 
glorified personification of my Diana of 
the wild western prairies. 

Once again the gentle breeze fanned 
my brow as I stood by her side eagerly 
watching the wondrous changes of her 
expressive countenance as with graceful 
turn she brought the gun to bear upon 
the swiftly flying bird. Once again the 
broad expanse of the billowy prairie was 
before me in all its lovely wildness and 
as blissful memories of the many happy 
days enjoyed in roaming over these hap- 
py hunting grounds came to me I was 
a boy again. 


SHALL never forget my “last look” 

at Mary. I had accepted an invita- 

tion from her father to take a turn at 
the ducks that resorted to a small pond 
a short distance from his home. This 
little sheet of water was very gamy- 
looking, about half a mile long and from 
thirty to forty yards in width, with a 
dense thicket of low-growing bushes 
upon each side. 

The plan of the campaign was for one 
to take position at each end and shoot 
only at birds that came from the oppo- 
site end, as this would drop them upon 
hard ground, making it much better re- 
trieving than if they fell in the water. 
When we arrived at the pond my com- 
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“One-Piece?” 


ECAUSE the collar 

button made of a 
single piece of metal 
wears longer. It is bet- 
ter value than the button 
with separate base that 
may wear and fall off. 


“PARKROGER” 


ABSOLUTELY ONE-PIECE 
COLLAR BUTTONS 


are the only buttons made from a single piece of rolled gold plate— 
gold on both sides Positively no base to wear loose. Can’t stain 
or poison the skin. And made in a variety of styles to fit every 
man’s needs or fancy. 


Guaranteed to satisfy or a new button free. 
or jeweler for PARKROGER. 


PARKS BROS. & ROGERS, INC. 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Makers of PARKROGER “JIFFY LINK” SEPARABLE CUFF BUTTONS. 


Ask your haberdasher 


Training Book F REE. 


Send me your name and address and I will send 
you my 


fees os 


I Training Book Free. It hk nh nme Tn, : Ho 
ing ao regarding the Aviation and Airplane business. Find 


new 

how to qualify for high paying jobs in ° 
during spare time andar an Eloctricas ar mg — A 
advantage of this unusual offer — only temporary, 


A. W. WICKS, President WICKS ELECTRICAL INSTITUTE 
7875 3601 Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 


it the many great opportunities open and 
how we prepare you at home, during spare time, to 
——. a vook nes in the Airplane 


- sent free if 


you answer at once. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 


Depz. 7375 3601 Michigan Ave, CHICAGO 


Dept. 
VOR PAE CRE 


OUTFIT INCLUDES ®& 
Waterproof Tent * 
Spring Beds — Mattresses 


Gasoline Stove with 
Cooking Kit 


Food and ice Box 
Electric Lights, Etc. 


And the trailer has 
Mud Guards 
No-Strain Spring Draw-Bar 
Timken Roller Bearings 
Tail Lamp, Etc. 


Superior Construction 
Throughout 


__ What better treat for the family than trailer camp life? It’s eco- 
nomical, yet most invigorating, comfortable and sporty. /t’s real life. 


The UNION TRAILER CAMP goes anywhere, anytime, with 
any car, at any speed. Tent, frame, etc., may be quickly detached to 
use trailer for general trucking purposes around home. 


We also manufacture a low-priced two passenger trailer camp for roadsters. 


Write for interesting literature. 


UNION TRAILER WORKS, 320 Charles St., Boonville, N. Y. 
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FB NJOY all the pleasures of 
real home cooking with 
none of the discomforts of 
a smoky camp fire, 

Auto Kamp Kook Kit burns gaso- 
line—same grade you use in you. 
car. Gives steady hot blue flame— 
folds up with all equipment inside 


—light—compact—efficient. 
in various sizes from one burner 
to the six party suit case outfit, re- 
tailing from $10.00 to $47.50. 


Write today for description and 
prices. 


Prentiss-Wabers Stove Co. 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 


| AUTO KAMP 
KOOK OVEN 


fits the two burner kit and 
make outdoor baking a pleas- 


UW, fat Ie" $5, 00 | 


up flat to e's 


ui” = 3”. Price 4 Spring Street 


NO PAINT on AnnIst 
THE WOOD PORES 
ARE OPEN AND THE 
MOISTURE MORE 
READILY AG- 


SWEET FROM 
SORBED THE FIRST PUFF 


OoseeTiRn 
WILKE 
PIPE SHOP 


H287 BROADWAY 
cor. Reade St. NY 





You Can’t Beat Natural Bait! 


Lure makers have done wonders in making 
bits of wood and tin look and act like 
minnows. But when all is said and done. 
“You can’t make a lure look more like 
a fish than a fish does!’’ 


Ferry Preserved Bait 

is s.mply honest-to-goodness minnows and 
frogs caught in the clear, cold water up 
here at Port Huron, Mich., preserved by 
chemical solution and put up in glass 
jars. Guaranteed to last indefinitely and 
—note this—will keep at least a week after 
jar is opened. 
Save hours of tedious labor next trip, and 
the risk of upset minnow bucket, by tak- 

Ferry Silver jing along a supply of Ferry Preserved 

Shiners (Bait. 

ll-oz. jar large shiners (about 50) 

6-oz. jar small shiners (about 200) 

6-oz. jar frogs (six to jar) 

Special introductory offer: One jar each. of above, * post- 

paid anywhere in the U. S., $1.00. 

Money cheerfully refunded if not satisfied. 


Ferry Fish Market Co., Box B., Port Huron, Mich. 


BARGAINS I 


US. atl ey 


rite to Department 
1835, tee chemad Virginia. for 
complete list and prices. 


Mead | cycle comp Chicago y eee * 
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Made Two Burner Kit 
With complete equipment. . 
uipment 


Without eq 


Two Burner Kit, closed, 
equipment packed inside 





COLD SPRING CAMPS 
FOREST AND AVERILL LAKES 


FISHING— MAY Ist 


Only Maine Camps in Vermont. Five lakes 
and miles of streams. Quimby management 
for twenty-first season. Best sport in the 
state. Square tailed trout and salmon, lake 
trout, loch leven! Famous Aureolas! Same 
old lakes, same old guides, same excellent 
table and comforts. Good boats and canoes. 
Still no black flies nor mosquitoes, Same main 
camp and twelve cabins. Charter your cabin 
and open fire now! Accessible from New York 
and Boston by motor or rail; 75 miles from 
White Mts.; 20 miles from Colebrook, N. H. 


H. A. Quimby, Megr., Averill, Vt. 


FOR SALE OR RENT 


THE HAPPY VALLEY 


1% MILES PROTECTED TROUT 
FISHING ON ROUNDOUT CREEK 


1000 acres of woodland, ten-room house, five-room 
cabin, keeper’s lotee— seeing. Peekamose, Ulster Co., 
New York. Address A. W. DIMOCK, 541 Lex- 
ington Ave., NEW YORK “CITY 


MOOSE, CARIBOU, SHEEP, GOAT, 
GRIZZLY, SALMON, TROUT 


Can handle one or cwo parties for the famous big 
game country of Cassiar or other parts of British 
Columbia with all white guides. Arrangements for 
Cassiar should be made at once if possible but up to 
July ist not too late. Salmon and trout fishing parties 
also arranged for. My Cassiar parties last year got all 
the same the law allows. For particulars write to 


A. BRYAN WILLIAMS, 1170 pe St. W., VAN- 
COUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


KED—GE—MA—KOO—GE 
In the heart of the Nova Scotia wilderness. 
Trout fishing, April through September; Moose 
hunting during October-November; Deer October 
16 to 31st; bear and small game all year round. 
Rates: Board $20 per week; Log Cabins and Cot- 
tages $5 to $15 per week. Send for our booklet. 
G. W. MILLS, Kedgemakooge, Nova Scotia 


Staples Ranch, Story, Wyo. 


The Garden Spot of the Big Horns 


The values of recreation are four—physical 
mental, social and moral. Get your recrea- 
tion at our ranch—located between North and 
South Piney Rivers in the midst of historical 
battle country. Ranch house has all modern 
conveniences, A postal card will bring a book- 


let from Herbert G, Staples, Story, Wyoming. 


RIVERSIDE RANCH 


CECIL J. HUNTINGTON 
Ishawooa, Wyoming via Cody 
Fine Trout Fishing on Ranch. Yellowstone 
Park, Jackson’s Hole, Bridget Lake, and Two 
Ocean Pass by pack train. Big Game Hunt- 
ing and Big Heads our specialty. 
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panion took his station at the near end, 
while Mary and I went to the other end, 
and, sitting on a piece of plank that had 
been placed there for the purpose, we 
were ready for business. Ducks of 
many varieties were flying in every di- 


‘rection, singly mostly, with an occa- 


sional bunch of widgeon or teal, and the 
outlook for sport was very promising. 

We were scarcely seated before a sin- 
gle mallard came leisurely flying along 
but in the wrong direction for us, and 
when he was opposite, Mary waved her 
arms at him, at the same time telling me 
that this was the orthodox proceeding in 
order to keep him from alighting, so 
that the other gun would have a chance. 
Watching the bird to the lower end, we 
saw him tumble some little time before 
we heard the report of the gun. 

“Good for you,” exclaimed Mary, and 
a few seconds later she added, “here 
come our birds,” as a brace of mallards 
climbed into the air some twenty feet 
and then came toward us at their best 
speed. Silently I handed the gun to her, 
which she received with evident pleas- 
ure; then, motionless as a statue, she 
watched the brids while I watched her, 
which was well worth the while, for as 
the birds came near, her eyes dilated and 
the warm color came to her cheeks, as 
with parted lips she awaited the su- 
preme moment. 

Then, with a quick graceful motion; 
she brought the gun to her shoulder and 
tumbled the rear bird, which was ten 
feet behind the other; then, in less time 
than I could have done it, she covered 
the other and both struck the ground 
stone dead at nearly the same instant. 
She then handed me the gun and with 
a quick glance to see that no birds were 
coming, gathered her victims and laid 
them on the grass beside us. This was 
good work and I gave her unstinted 
praise, but she said not a word, although 
I could plainly see by the sparkle of 
her eyes and heaving of her bosom, as 
she drew long breaths, that she was su- 
premely happy. 


E shot in turn for quite a while 
with almost uniform success. 
Finally a scattered flock of teal 

came to me and as I covered my bird I 
saw that several of the other bunch 
were coming right in line, and, waiting 
until the time was ripe, I pulled and 
four of them paid the penalty while I 
also secured a straggler with the second 
barrel. My companion turned to me 
with a wistful look in her eyes and ex- 
claimed, “How I wish that I could do 
that, but I never can wait like that when 
I get on my bird.” 

Soon after this we heard a call for 
Mary from the other end of the pond, 
and she left me to go and see what was 
wanted. I was soon very pleased that 
she had gone, for I-inexcusably missed 
several good shots, for the turn with the 


. teal had demoralized me, and I was 


badly rattled. 

While watching a duck that had flown 
past me I saw it tumble and then partly 
gather and take a half circle back and 
fall in the water near the edge, when 
Mary appeared upon the scene with a 
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long stick with which she drew the bird 
toward her; then as she stooped to pick 
it up something went wrong and she 
plunged into the water head first. 

Without stopping tothink that sofaras 
help from me was concerned she would 
be drowned long before I could reach 
her, I started at my best speed for the 
place, but when I arrived there out of 
breath and very much blown, I was 
coolly informed that Mary was all right, 
but had gone home to change her dress 
and get the mud out of her hair. 

When we arrived at the house at dusk 
I found that she had gone to the city 
with a friend, and thus it happened that 
the “last look” I had of her was at the 
twinkling of those little bare feet just 
as they were disappearing beneath the 
yellow water. 


BIRD LIFE IN 
MANITOBA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 217) 


are usually twenty-five or thirty birds. 

When discovered they rarely fly more 
than a few rods at the most and some- 
times, especially in the case of the half 
grown ones, they never take to flight. 
They are, however, very much afraid 
of dogs, and if one enters their midst 
unexpectedly a lively disturbance is 
caused. Their fear of a dog arises, no 
doubt, from his close resemblance to the 
coyote, the natural and deadly foe of 
the prairie chicken. 

The birds are somewhat smaller than 
the domestic chicken but a great deal| 
more graceful in appearance and move- 
ment. Their mode of flight is not un- 
like that of our American quail. 

The upper half of Manitoba, in the 
Lake Winnipegosis region, is renouned 
for its numerous small lakes which, 
combined, form the Winnipeg system of 
lakes. In this region of many water- 
ways the wild duck hunting is un- 
rivaled. The lawful season is for one 
month only. During this period on any 
of these lakes thousands of ducks feed 
and if far from a village they become 
incredibly tame. 

On one occasion as I approached one 
of these lakes, I was surprised to see 
that the ducks paid absolutely no at*en- 
tion to my presence. A man with a 
gun is such an unusual sight for them 
that they are indifferent to his presence. 
In a few days, however, after the sea- 
son opens their instinct of flight is re- 
vived, and the air is blackened in an 
instant when a shot is fired in their 
midst. Since the season is so short and 
the hunters so few, little impression is 
made upon their number. Towards the 
middle of October they begin to leave 
the chilly waters of Manitoba and to 
pursue their solitary way to the warmer 
feeding grounds of the States to return 
again to the northern climes early in 
May. There they feed and grow fat 
during the summer months, and some 
are destined to fall before the hunter’s 
guns in autumn. And so it is that the 
Winnipegosis region has justly become 
known as the great hunting ground for 
the wild ducks of North America. 

Ear L. Heck, Massachusetts. 
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LL the old charm 
of these two 
famous hotels now 
combined and added 
to. Hospitable. Home 
like. Finest cuisine 
Every modern com- 
fort and service. 


— LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


GHALFONTE- 


HADDON HAIL 


ATLANTIC CITY. N.J 


ON THE BEACH AND THE BOARDWALK - AMERICAN PLAN - ALWAYS OPEN 


Burlington Hotel 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


380 ROOMS 
$2.50 to $4.00 European 
$5.00 to $7.00 American 


Out of business district, only five 
minutes walk to White House, 
Theatres and Stores. 


HOMELIKE CLEAN SAFE 


NORTHERN ONTARIO 


TEMAGAMI Sc::.seexz 


Lake Temagami 

a Canada 
The unspoiled country—A real North, is Camp with 
every comfort in the heart of four “nit nition acres of 
virgin forest—i502 lakes, Wonderful fishing. Guides, 
Boats, Canoes and Launches, Bathing, Tramping. One 
night from Toronto. Excellent table. Write for Booklets. 
MISS E. ORR, 250 Wright Ave., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


ADIRONDACK 


game 

Small camps; fireplace; 

py all improvements. Write for particulars. 
BEEBE & ASHTON 


Cranberry Lake New York 


BEAR MOUNTAIN CAMPS 


Trout and salmon fishing; bear, moose, part- 

ridge hunting in season. Canoes, boats and 
ides furnished. Special, accommodations 

for r guests who wish to camp outdoors. Rates 

a hotel or outdoor camping, $21 weekly 

an 

HARRY H. 7, Bear Mountain Camps, 
R. F. D. No. 2, Patten, Maine 


Field Glasses 
Binoculars — Telescopes 
Pre-War Prices 
FREE TRIAL 
Catalog Free 


7 THE AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 
Dept. FS-1, 1121 First Street, 
New Orleans, U. 8. A. 


NEWFOUNDLAND : 


¢ System of the Newfoundland Government Railway 

4., nal Fish and Game. 
famous their Salmon and Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. 
ewfoundland say there is no other country in the world in which so 


The country traversed b 
exceedin rich in all 


and hunting in N 
— can be secured and with such 


Newfoundland Government Railway 


ease as in Newfoundland. Information, 
coklet and Folder, aaa forwarded upon application to 


F, E. PITTMAN, General Passenger — 


Streams in the great Maine 
woods will be clear of ice 
about May 1. Trout will be 
waiting. In all the world 
there is no better fishing. 


Camps are in order —with 
guides whose cooking is a 
revelation. 


Send 10 cents for “In the Maine 
Woods,” to Dept. J. Vacation 
Bureau. Bangor & Aroostook R.R. 


G. M. HOUGHTON 
&> Gen. Pass. Agent 


CAMPING OUT 


By Warren H. Miller 

= ee Se who 
camps ou t anywhere from ten to fifty miles 
foe Ge seueee, Lone Canoe 
Cruising, with 
and Rifle, Western a 
this book. Written by War- 

Editor of Field 


big hunter. 
modern Camping, “this is the 
Price, $2.00. 


WARREN H. MILLER, Interlaken, N. J. 
Northern New Hampshire 


Trout and Salmon 
Fishing May 1 to Sept. 30. Log camps away 
from the crowd; “good eats”, clean beds; 
road; best of fishing. Hunting Oct. 1 to Dec. 15, 
Deer and bear. Bring the wife along. Near the 
Canadian Border. Write for information and 
rates. . 
ARTHUR L, VARNEY, Baggies Guide, 
Pittsburg, N . 


Best Bass Fishing 


Androscoggin Lake 


Mrs. Lillian J. Lincoln - "Sn ‘Wayne, Me. 


A geenty. of Fisk and Game 
Paradise for the Camper and Angle: 
Tacal Canoe Trips 
Commission is 


All along the route of the Railway are streams 
Americans who have been fishing 


wogether with 


St. John’s, Newfoundland 
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America’s Greatest Publishers of 


OUTDOOR BOOKS £2 SPORTSMAN 
INTAR ALASKA- 


“YUKON GAME LANDS By J. A. McGuirel 


With an Introduction by Dr. Wm. T. Hornaday. : 
This fine narrative of achievement in the wildest outdoors is enough to stir the blood 
of every red-blooded man and boy. Its motif is entirely correct. The chase difficult, 
the country wild and rugged in the extreme, the hunt pursued with no unjustifiable 
killing It describes a hunting country on the White River of Alaska and Yukon 
Territory far off the heretofore beaten paths of the big game hunter going to the Far 
North, It tells of the results of a successful trip undertaken by a party of sportsmen 
for the purpose of collecting specimens for the Colorado Museum of Natural History. 
on which moose, white sheep, caribou, goats and smaller game were secured. Of 
great assistance to the prospective game hunting visitor to that clime is the advice that 
the author imparts on proper clothing, guns, and ammunition for such a trip. Large 
12mo. Elaborately Illus. Colored cover jacket. Net $3.00. : 


’ so eos 
“GOIN’ FISHIN’” By Dixie Carroll 
Author of “Lake and Stream Game Fishing” and “Fishing Tackle and Kits.” Intro- 
duction by Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood. A new book for the every now-and-then fisher- 
man as well as the expert angler. Many illustrations from photographs. No angler’s 
library complete without it. Large 12mo. Silk Cloth. Net $3.00. 


FISHING TACKLE AND KITS. By Dixie Carroll 
Author of “Lake and Stream Game Fishing’ and ‘Goin’ Fishin’.” Essentially a prac- 
tical book. How, when and where to fish. and the right kind of tackle for all angles 
of fishing for the fresh water game fishes. Many illustrations from photographs. Col- 
ored cover jacket. Large 12mo. Silk Cloth. Net $3.00. 


LAKE AND STREAM GAME FISHING. By Dixie Carroll 
Author of “Goin’ Fishin’’”’ and “Fishing Tackle and Kits.”. A practical book on poe. 
lar fresh water game fish, the tackle necessary, and how to use it, written in a Pal-to-Pal 
style from actual fishing experiences. Many illustrations from photographs. Colored 
Cover jacket. Large 12mo, Silk Cloth. Net $3.00. 


THE IDYL OF THE SPLIT-BAMBOO. By Geo. Parker Holden 
Author of “Streamcraft”—with Foreword by Dr. Henry van Dyke. A valuable addition 
to the practical literature of angling. This splendid volume deals with the construction 
of the Split-Bamboo Rod in a way as distinctively as “Streamcraft” occupies its special 
field. Elaborately illustrated. 12mo. Handsomely bound. Net $3.00. 


STREAMCRAFT: An Angling Manual. By Dr. Geo. Parker Holden 
This deals with the selection, care and rigging of the rod; the art of casting; trout 
habits; lures and their use, including stream entomology. Ten full page colored illus- 
trations showing Flies in their natural colors, and numerous black and whites. Colored 


cover Jacket. 16mo. Silk Cloth. Net $2.50. 


GAME FISHES OF THE WORLD. By Dr. Charles Frederic Holder, LL.D. 


This volume is designed to provide a well illustrated condensed account of the game 
fishes of the world. Over 100 illustrations Handsomely bound. Large 8vo. Net $5.00. 


BASS, PIKE, PERCH AND OTHER GAME FISHES OF AMERICA 
By James A. Henshall, M. D. 


The most comprehensive book on American 
fishes published. Describes in detail ninety species and varieties of e fish. 


Author of “Book of the Black Bass.” 


‘any illustrations and frontispiece and cover jacket in color. Large 12mo. Silk Cloth. 


Net $3.00. 
BOOK OF THE BLACK BASS AND MORE ABOUT THE BLACK BASS 
By James A. Henshall, M. D. 
This is a complete treatise on Bass, containing not only advice as to the methods of 
angling, but also a scientific history of the species. The greatest book of its kind” pub- 
lished. 140 illustrations. Handsome three-colored cover jacket. 12mo. Silk Cloth. 
Net $3.00. 

CASTING TACKLE AND METHODS. By 0. W. Smith 
Fishing Editor of “Outdoor Life” and author of “Trout Lore.” ‘The author has en- 
deavored to embody not only the accumulated wisdom of forty years of angling, but 
also to draw upon the experience of well-known angling experts. A valuable book for 
_ the old-timer and the amateur. Elaborately illustrated. Large 12mo. Silk cloth. 

et $3.00. 


THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. By Izaak Walton 


This “Fishermen’s Encyclopedia of Happiness” bids fair to become the standard ex- 
quisite edition of Walton’s great Classic. Sixteen full-page illustrations in color by 
James H. Thorpe. Handsomely bound. Large 4to. Cloth. Net $8.50. Three-fourths 
Turkey Morocco. Net $15.00. 


THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. A Notably Interesting Book 
By Gen. Hiram M. Chittenden 


An entirely new and revised edition with new plates and new illustrations of this re- 
markable classic of The Yellowstone Net. $8.00 


CAMP FIRES IN THE YUKON. Adventure, Hunting and Camping 
Spiritedly Described. By Harry Anton Auer 


In this book the author, an explorer, a hunter of big game, and lover of the Great 
Out-of-Doors takes the reader from the shut-in-life of the cities to the mighty wilderness 
of Alaska and The Yukon. Net $3.00. 


STEWART KIDD 


STEWART KIDD CO., CINCINNATI, U. S. A. 


Please send me FREE your illustrated Catalogue of Sport, Travel and Fishing Books, also 
name of local dealer from whom they may be purchased. 
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NORTH OF FIFTY- 
SEVEN IN MAY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 199) 


summer killing of bear. Killing a grizz- 
ly does not by any means measure the 
success of such a trip as was ours. The 
failure to see and to shoot this animal 
was merely an unrealized, incidental 
longing. The many scenes of rare beau- 
ty; the marvels of birds and beasts; 
the magnificent solitude provided such 
rest and strength, that I was content. 


HERE were goats in all likely 
places. Ofien while watching by 
a bear trail I gazed through binocu- 
lars at them on the cliffs. To see them 
climbing over steep, yes, almost vertical 
ascents, always fascinates me. I 
watched one old nanny and a yearling 
(evidently her last year’s kid) feeding 
daily on a particular cliff, near a belt 
of timber. On May twenty-sixth I saw 
the yearling in his customary pasture; 
but the mother was nowhere in sight. 
Towards evening the nanny emerged 
from the timber, accompanied by a tiny 
kid evidently but a few hours old. 
She now avoided the more difficult 
places, feeding close to the timber; for 
the evident purpose of protecting her 
young from the bald eagles that were 
sweeping over the cliffs. Upon the ap- 
pearance of the nanny with her kid the 
yearling was some distance down the 
cliff; but when he saw his mother and 
the little one he immediately started 
upon an expedition of discovery, rapidly 
climbing towards them. As he drew 
near the mother goat she stamped her 
foot and made a move to beat him off. 
Finally, when he succeeded in getting 
within a short distance of the kid the 
nanny rushed at him in a most threat- 
ening manner. Then he made off, but 
now and then stopped to look back. 
At each turn he saw his mother in a 
most menacing attitude, and the yearil- 
ing apprehended that it boded ill for 
him. She looked precisely like the an- 
gry goat in the photograph in Horna- 
day’s “Camp Fires in the Canadian 
Rockies.” The mother had, for a year, 
kept her offspring safe from wolves, 
coyotes, and eagles, and it was now up 
to the yearling to shift for himself, and 
up to nanny to protect her newly born. 
The following day the mother and her 
kid kept close to the timber; and the 
yearling was far down the mountain 
side, alone in a big, desolate world. His 
nose was most effectively broken. 


SAW bald eagles nesting in the tree 
tops of the valley and sweeping the 
mountain sides in search of food. 
Sometimes I saw them upon their nests; 
but only once did I see an eagle descend’ 
to her nest. She came sweeping from 
the mountain, in magnificent grace, un- 
til immediately over her nest. Then, 
she spread her wings upward to the 
limit; extended her legs downward; 
spread her talons; inclined her head and 
alighted without disturbing a twig. 
There was a most merry company of 
birds. Ruffed grouse were drumming in 
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E THE BIG CITIES, ALONG BLAZED TRAILS AND IN THE SMALL VILLAGES YOUR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 
IF PRINTED HERE WILL REACH THOUSANDS OF SPORTSMEN 


Among these thousands are a great many that can use and that will pay money for the sporting equipment that you no longer need. 


Guns, rifles, canoes, boats, dogs, reels, fishing 


Write out a brief description of your 
word). 


ANGLERS’ SUPPLIES 


iiss tin etic ae cae a cee 

CORK BRASS BUGS TIED ON HOLLOW 
point hooks, standard or fancy patterns, 35c or 
8 for $1. F. Stewart, Searcy, Arkansas, 


FISH BAIT—HELLGRAMMITES, WHITE 
grubs, etc., bought and sold. Send for list and 
prices. American Bait Co., 10 South Fifth 5t., 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER SIZE, AND 
German 5 pf., 30c.; Italy 20c., and catalog, 1Uc 
Homer Shultz, Union Star, Mssouri. 


ARMS AND AMMUNIT.10N 


BROWNIE SEMI-AUTOMATIC — I 
pistol made, shoots all sizes .22 cal. cartridges, 
$10.50 Bayard Midget Automatic .25 cal., $15.50; 
32 cal. $17-50 postpaid. Lowest prices in 
America on Colt, Smith & Wesson, Savage, 
others. Booklet mailed free. Standard, 843- 
Broad St., Newark, New Jersey. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE GUNSMITH— 
steel butt plates, rifle, shotgun, plain, $1; check- 
ered, $2; pistol stocks, complete, dozen pair, $4; 
checkering tools, $7.50 set. Sportsmans Service 
Station, Tenafly, New Jersey. 


FOR SALE—12 GAUGE “FIELD” ITHACA 
30, full and modified; like new, $39. Dr. Harry 
W. Miers, Schoharie, New York. 


FOR SALE—20 GAUGE DOUBLE, HAnm- 
merless American shotgun, new condition; cost 
$80; sent C.O.D, anywhere $20. N. P. Frayseth, 
Milan, Minnesota. 


FOR SALE—.22 HIGH POWER SAVAGE, 
portent $45. W. G. Liddiard, Pukwana, South 
ota. 


FOR SALE—MARLIN 12 GAUGE, 30 FULL 
choke shot gun barrel, forearm and magazine, 
only used but in good shooting condition. Sent 
C.O.D. anywhere, $11. N. P. Frayseth, Milan, 
Minnesota. 


FOR SALE—.38 Colts POLICE POSITIVE 
special 6 in. barrel, high grade holster, belt, 
cartridges; cost $41.50; sell $35; brand new. 
N. P. Frayséth, Milan, Minnesota. 


FOR SALE — REMINGTON AUTOMATIC 
shotgun, like new, $55; 8A folding Brownie cam- 
era, case and outfit 31%4x5% size pictures, new, 
=. Raymond Foss, Rochester, New Hamp- 
shire. 


FOR SALE—22 REMINGTON REPEATER, 
brand new, in factory box; cost $29.50; sent 
C.O.D. anywhere, $23. N. P. Frayseth, Milan, 
Minnesota. 


FOR SALE—2,500 ROUNDS 30 U. 8. 1906 
ammunition, 180 gr. bullet, $6.50 per hundrea. 
Double hammerless 12.32 full Fulton special duck 
gun, like new, $30; one 32 Savage automatic, 
new, $25. O. I. Harris, 143 S. Fenway, Cas- 
per, Wyoming. 


FOR SALE—WINCHESTER CAL. .30 KE- 
peater, $22; and typewriter, The Chicago, $20. 
both in fine condition. Henry Johnson, Palermo, 
North Dakota. 


FOR SALE—.22 WINCHESTER 90, $20; 

Marlin pump, $25; Colts 82-20, $25; 22 Colts 
Auto, new, $30. 15%. off on new firearms. Want 
22 target, 32—20 S. & W. E. R. Bechtol, Red- 
mond, Washington. 
_ IDEAL AND MODERN MACHINERY LOAD- 
ing tools, Lyman and Marble sights, primers, 
primed shells, bullets, powder. W. A. Clark, 
Colton, New York. 

NEW .38 CAL. LT’S ARMY SPECIAL 
revolver, double action; I.eedawl compass; both 


$25. Wm. Blecke, West Depere, V isconsin. 


In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


kinds of old hunting and 


We accept stamps, coin, money orders or checks, 


The Market Place, Forest and Stream Magazine, 9 E. 40th St., New York; N. Y. 


FISH WHERE THE FISHING IS GOOD 


Forest and Stream, 
9 East 40th Street. = 
“From past experience will say that we wow 
not consider being without Forest & Stream. 
“Enclosed find check for the classified ad- 
vertisement to run in the next issue, 
“Yours with all good wishes, 


“DuMaurier Company, Elmira, N. Y.” 


ARMS AND AMMUNITION (Continued) 


OLD-TIME AND MODERN FIREARMS 
bought, sold and exchanged. Kentucky flintlock 
rifles, old-time pistols, revolvers, guns, swords, 
powder horns, etc. Lists free. Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, 878 Madison Ave., New York City. 


Oral ecienealaee eng mena 

PRICES CUT—NEW COLTS—25, 32, 38, 380, 
45, Smith & Wessons 16 and 12 gauge, Winches- 
ters repeating, also used guns, watches, neiu 
glasses, musical instruments, etc. Harold Taylor 
& Co., 265 S. 20th St., Columbus, Ohio. 


REMINGTON .12 AUTOMATIC, NEW, 
with case, $60. Izah Berry, New Durham, New 
Hampshire. 


a licencia anajeneieniamaeiaaas 

SELL WINCHESTER 32 SPECIAL, SOLID 
frame, octagon barrel, half-magazine, fine _con- 
dition, new case and cartridges, $34.50. H.. b. 
Curtiss, Corfu, New York. 


cveinsticneces ieeeaeihatiets albaiiinedtaneijenaancimnpsarecettinneinnicecscieannstanigsetil 
“SHIFF, THE GUNMAN,’’ N. WOODSTOCK, 
N. H., has 50 good guns that he will sell or 
swap for any salable, good gun on a basis of 
actual value minus 10% Each grnamee and 
held four days for acceptance. e i 
every customer for twenty years; 500 satisfied 
customers during 1920. Please mention Forsst 
AND STREAM when you send stamp for list. 


SPECIAL—1 ONLY COLT 8. A. REVOLVE:, 
new, chambered for 44 S. W. special cartridge, 
7% in. barrel, fancy checkered walnut grips 
with silver monograms; special job, $50. Weber 
Arms Co., Denver, Colorado. 


SPORTSMEN!—FOR SALE—FINEST 7 MM, 
Mauser sporting rifle, 24 in. octagon barrel, lat- 
est rustless Krupp steel, weight 7% Ib., double 
set trigger, peep sight, never used aranteed to 
shoot precisely; a snap for $165, including 200 
shells Richard Niehage, 1145 10th St., Denver, 
Colorado. 


WANT ONLY LEFEVER .12-.20 EJECTOR, 
not over 5% pounds, Write, H. Eckley, Cresson, 
Pennsylvania. 


WANTED—1892 WINCHESTER, .44 CAR- 
bine, 14-inch barrel. H. H. Wood, Oyster Bay, 
New York. 


WANTED—A GOOD ENGLISH OR FRENCH 
shotgun, 12 gauge. Must be in good condition. 
Send complete description. John T. Sturgeon, 
1416 North Euclid Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


WE STILL CAN SUPPLY IDEAL AND 
Winchester reloadng tool, moulds, and empty 
shells for most calibres. Also a large stock of 
old style and modern ammunition and guns. Will 
also trade. Enclose stamp for reply. Weber 
Arms Co., Denver, Colo. 


DUCK AND FISH ATTRACTIONS 


WILD CELERY ATTRACTS THOUSANDS 
of ducks ‘and fish. Ready for planting. Clyde 
, Dept. H212, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


DUCK EGGS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—HIGH CLASS SELECTED 
mallard duck eggs for hatching at $30 per liv. 
Eggs are from a large flock of breeders rich in 
wild blood. Glenmere Game and Poultry Farm, 
Chester, New York. 


GRAY MALLARD EGGS FOR SALE FROM 
my husbands flock of decoys. $2 for 12, 
paid. Safe delivery insured. Alice Crow, 
den, Michigan. 


fishing equipment—can 
on—send it with a remittance of ten cents per word (initials and numbers count as a 


ts 
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be sold or exchanged here. 


DUCK EGGS (Continued) 


MALLARD DUCK EGGS—I AM NOW 
booking orders for April and May delivery. $1.75 
od 12 eggs. Mrs. A. G Hanger, West Liberty, 

io. 


FOR SALE 


ADIRONDACK BOAT, WITH OARS, F.O.B.: 
crated, $80. J. Alden Loring, Owego, New York. 


“BIRDS OF NORTH AMERICA’’—BAIRD 
Brewer Ridgway; 5 volumes; cloth; perfect con- 
dition; $100. H. S. Hedges, Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia. 


FOR SALE—3 H.P. AEROTHRUST MOTOR. 
Used about two hours. Price $120. R. E.Eriser, 
Sharon, Pennsylvania, 


FOR SALE—CHINESE RINGNECKED AND 
fancy pheasant eggs. Jaser’s Pheasantry, Wal- 
halla, Michigan. 


FOR SALE—LARGE WOLFSKIN RUGS, 
open mouth, $20 each; mounted wolf heads on 
shields, $7.50. W. H. Strange, Clarkston, Wash- 
ington. 


GUN POWDER FORMULAS FOR BEST 
home-made black and smokeless powder, $1. 
Why pay war prices? Edw. Simon, Dane, Wis- 
consin. 


KENTUCKY TOBACCO; 2-YEAR-OLD LEAF. 
Rich, mellow, nature cured. Chewing and smox 
ing. Special trial offer, 3 lbs., $1, postpaid. 
Kentucky Tobacco Association, Dept. 240, Hawes- 
ville, Kentucky. 


DUCKING SKIFF—LIGHT, LEAKLESS, 
equipped. Buckolew, Port Norris, New Jersey. 


TOBACCO—OLD KENTUCKY TOBACCO— 
chewing or smoking, mild or strong, 50 cents 


the pound, postpaid. J. H. Daniel, Owensboro, 
Kentucky. 


LIVE STOCK FOR SALE 


DECOYS, CALLERS, PURE BRED WILD 
mallard, $5 pair; eggs, $250, 12; black mallard, 
$15 pair, eggs, $6, 12; English callers, $10 pair, 
eggs, $5, 12 Duck book, 25c. E. Breman Co., 
Danville, Illinois. 


DOMESTICATED WILD MALLARDS FOR 
sale, $1.50 each; $2.75 pair; $3.75 trio. Eggs 
in season. Carl Bixler, Corning, Iowa. 


sadiadiinmensintesenitiaeibaitiianesicitceeentesipitiiacditareciucaes tole Amica 
PEDIGREED RUFUS RED BELGIANS, 

black Flemish Giants from registered stock; bar- 
ins, Ackerman’s Rabbitry, East Springfield, 
ennsylvania. 


<script ipssenaespieateetninn’ sai iineseaiemnastigeee 
_RAISE GIANT RABBITS FOR ME—I FUR- 
nish pedigreed breeders cheap and buy all you 
raise at 25 to 50 cents per pound alive. Send 
10c for instruction book, contract, ete. Friend 
Cross, 3845 Easton, St. Louis, Missouri, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ancicsesrbinintaemssaeniastenenaaeiatinesssnntmaligiacbeestinghippessineutcsasactatin apes 

AUTOMATIC KUFF BUTTONS — OPENS 
and closes cuffs automatically—when sleeves are 
rai ot lowered Sensational convenience and 
shirt savers. Endorsed everywhere. Sample pair 
$1.00. Nothing similar ‘elsewhere. Aquste 
“Flexo Mfg. Corp., Sheboygan, is- 


ees 
_ BACK ISSUES OF SPORTSMEN’S MAGA- 


For sale or exch for Evinrude, 
~ or canoe. J. Alden Loring, Owego, 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You charge 
$1.50, make $1.85. Ten orders daily easy. Write 
for particulars and free samples. American 
Monogram Co., Dept. 34, East Orange, New 


ersey. 
(Continued on page 287) 
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At The End Of 
ALong Hard Day 


Healthily tired! — after a 
long hard day in the open! 
then is when you will fully 
appreciate the comfort and 
convenience of a Gold Medal 
Folding Camp Cot. 

Made of durable rock elm, re- 
inforced with riveted steel 
plates and covered with 12 oz. 
double filled brown duck, it 
makes a springy, comfortable 
bed; when not in use it folds 
into a snug compact package 
that weighs only 17 pounds and 
is easily carried anywhere. 

For thirty years these well- 
built folding cots have been the 
choice of army men, explorers, 
hunters and campers, the world 
over, 

At Sporting Goods, Hard- 
ware, Furniture stores and 
Tent Makers. Catalog and 
dealer’s name on request. 


( GOLD MEDAL CAMP 
FURNITURE MFG. CO. 


1740 Packard Ave. 
RACINE WISCONSIN 


GoLD MEDAL 


TRADE MARK REO. US. PAT OFF. 


FOLDING FURNITURE 























and PUPPIES 


AT THE 


BROOKFFORD KENNELS 


Eatontown, N. J. 


Worlds of Grouse 


We train shooting and field trial dogs. Dogs 
boarded and exercised during the summer. 
Will attend the prairie chicken and — 
dog trials. Good kennels; best of foo 


LOUIS B. & JAMES A. 












CAMPBELL, 





Pittsfield, Mass. 


Don’t Wear 






a Truss 


Brooks’ Applianc::, the 
modernscientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. No obnoxious springs , 
or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions.. Binds and 
draws the broken a parte toa together as you would 
a broken limb, No lies. Durable, 

nt on gal to rere it. Protected by 
tents, eitialos and measure blanks 
free. Send name and address today. 


Brooks Appliance Co.,185-AState St., Marshall, 










cheap. 
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POLICE DOGS 


Mamaroneck, N. Y. 





In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


every thicket, and the blue grouse were 
constantly calling along the mountain 
ides. Their call is difficult to recognize; 
but once known it is always prominent 
among the music of the woodlands. 
There was scarcely a time that one did 
not hear their deep call, “Hoot-co-hoot”, 
far in the timbered recesses. A ruffed 
grouse had two drumming logs near our 
tent. During the daytime he occupied 
the one about seventy-five yards distant; 
but he drummed all night on the one 
within twenty yards of our tent; and 
we wondered when that grouse slept. 
We often wished to vary our fare with 
a grouse, but we contented ourselves 
with Dolly Varden trout, which were 
readily caught in any of the creeks that 
enter the main stream. We caught only 
what were needed for food; and they 
were of such size that one trout was 
sufficient for a meal for both of us. We 
fished for the skillet rather than for 
sport. 

We had many feathered visitors at 
our camp. Arctic terns came morning 
and evening, flying along the shallow 
channels and sloughs, in search of small 
fish; tree swallows swept the bars for 
insect food; flickers hammered the dead 
trees; robins sang vociferously, notwith- 
standing the snow and frost; innumera- 
ble warblers flitted about in the trees; 
thrushes sang from the dark forests at 
evening; a friendly rufous humming 
bird alighted daily upon a bush near 
the tent; two quaint harlequin drakes, 
ardently striving for the favor of a 
homely mate, whom they accompanied, 
were seen for several days. The drakes 
swam along the shore of the river, while 
the duck fed busily at the water’s edge. 
From time to time one of the drakes 
made frequent rushes at the other to 
drive him away. Finally, one of them 
must have conquered, for later we saw 
the pair swimming peacefully and, no 
doubt, ‘contentedly down stream. 

Numerous mallard ducks nest about 
the beaver ponds. They are so tame 
that we approached within ten yards 
of one pair without frightening them. 
Conover thinks that the flight of ducks 
on the Stikine this spring was the larg- 
est in more than twenty years. He at- 
tributes the increase to the Federal Mi- 
gratory Bird Act. 

The mergansers were in small flocks, 
not yet having paired. Conover calls 
them “stern-wheelers” because, when 
rising from the water they leave a wake 
like that of the stern-wheel steamboat. 
The mergansers seemed more timid than 
any other wild fowl. Spotted sandpipers 
(tip ups) were plentiful afid would not 
take to wing unless we approached to 
within a few feet of them. Long- 
billed curlews were seen occasionally. 
According to the “Book of Birds” of the 
National Geographic Magazine, these 
curlews are. marked for extinction; for 
.griculture is rapidly driving them from 
their domain. The authorities tell us 
that long-billed curlews breed from 
Central British Columbia southward. 
This year we saw them almost in the 
extreme north of British Columbia. 
Conover had never seen the long-billed 
curlew until this year. Perhaps the en- 








The mountains in May 


croachments of agriculture have driven 
them farther north than their accus- 
tomed ranges. It is hoped that they 
may here find a home where they can 
remain undisturbed. 


EAVERS exist in numbers along the 
Stikine and its tributaries; and one 
never tires of them and their cun- 

ning ways. They have a fascination 
for the trapper equalled only by the 
prospector’s fascination for gold. I ex- 
amined their ponds, their canals 
through the ponds, their dams, and their 
houses. We saw one beaver dam that 
was seven feet in height; and one beaver 
house that had been partially torn down 
by a bear. Along the shores there were 
numbers of large cottonwood trees that 
had been felled by beavers. 

Beavers do not possess the sagacity, in 
many things, that old timers would have 
us believe. There is a widespread be- 
lief that a beaver knows how to fell a 
tree so that it will fall in a desired po-. 
sition. A beaver fells a tree so that he 
may feed upon its branches. We saw 
many trees that had been cut through, 
and had fallen against other trees. If 
he could fell a tree where he desired it 
he would certainly not fell it against 
another tree where he can no more feed 
upon it than if it were still uncut. There 
is further a popular belief that, when 
caught in a trap, a beaver will gnaw 
through his leg, in order to free it from 
the trap. This is neither true of the 
beaver, nor true of any other animal. It 
is established, however, that if an ani- 
mal can obtain a hold, such as will 
enable it to twist the trapped foot or 
leg about a stake, it will break the leg 
off. But the bone is broken; not gnawed 
through. Sometimes an animal in a 
trap will gnaw such portion of the limb 
as may be below the trap; but that part 
is numb, without sensation, and the 
gnawing causes no pain. That an ani- 
mal will cut its limb free, above the 
trap, has not been proved. 

Frequently, when in still waters, we 
would let the canoe drift to within a few 
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(Miscellaneous—Continued from page 235) 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ting for newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 
necessary; details free. Press Syndicate, 529, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


EVERY HOUSEHOLD OR CANOEIST! GET 
the best back rest for your canoe, couch, ham- 
mock or the sick room. Adjustable; sets up 
anywhere, $2 each, postpaid. Dealers wanted. 
Comfort Back Co., 204 Bradley St., Schenectaay, 
New York. 


FINEST DUCK HUNTING STORIES IN 
the world, by leading American writers. Wild- 
fowling Tales, $2.50; Ducking Days, $2. Both 
books, $4. W C. Hazelton, Elgin, Illinois. 


FOR SALE—FOXES, MINK, SKUNK, BEAR 
cubs, wolf, coyotte, ferret, white weasel, rac- 
coon, opossum, wild cat, lynx, badger, ring- 
tailed cat, pheasants, —— wild ducks, mice, 
parrots, parakeets and monkeys. Austin Fur 
Farm, West Suffield, Connecticut. 


GET MY BOOK, “RAISING BELGIAN 
Hare for Pleasure and Profit.” Price 50 cents. 
Wm. Gibson, N. Central Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


GOVERNMENT BINOCULARS 6 x 30, DAY, 
night prisms. Pupilary adjustments. Vision 150 
yards at 1,000 yards, case, straps; only $28. 
American dollar buys three dollars French francs. 














Rare bargains. 8 x $4.75. Automatic pistols 
= Catalog. DuMaurier Co.. Elmira New 
or! 


HAVE BICYCLE ENGINE; WANT RIFLE. 
Moore, Denton, Arkansas. 


MEN WANTED FOR DETECTIVE WORE. 
Experience unnecessary. Write J. Ganor, for- 
mer U. S. Government Detective, 145 St. Louns, 








NEW ENGLAND GUN STOCK REFINISH- 





ing and gun rebluing formulas, $1. Polk, 430 
North Stone, LaGrange, Illinois. 
PEARLS, BAROQUES, SLUGS; 


BOUGHT, 
sold and exchanged, loose or mounted L, V. 
Mapes, Indiana Harbor, Indiana. 


PORCUPINE QUILLS CAN BE INSTANTLY 
stopped penetrating dog’s mouth by using Tan- 
ana Indian Method, price $1.00. C. K. Harned, 
Crane, Oregon. 


REGISTERED SILVER FOXES. BEAT ALL 
competitors world’s fox shows, Boston, 1919, 
1920; 14 ribbons and 4 cups. Our “Loami” 
international champion; also registered milch 
goats. Borestone Mt. Fox Ranch, Onawa, Maine. 
Address 75 Kenwood, Brooklyn, Massachusetts. 


SAFETY RAZOR BLADES RESHARPENED. 
One edge, 2c; double 8c. each. New York Edge 
Co., Glen Cove, New York. 


SPORTING GOODS EXCHANGE, FALL 
River, Mass., accept used firearms or sporting 
goods in part payment on all kinds of new cam 
eras and lenses. 


SPORTSMEN! THE 
has thle best trout and salmon fishing in Canada, 
Write William Ryer, Upper Clyde, Shelburne, 
Nova Scotia. 


WANTED—1,500 RAILWAY TRAFFIC IN- 
ors; no experience; train for this profession 
through spare-time home-study; easy terms; $110 
to $200 monthly and expenses guaranteed or 
money back, Outdoors; local or traveling; under 
big men who reward ability. Get free booklet 
-58, Stand Business Training Inst., Buffalo, 
ew Yerk. 


WANTED—ALL KINDS OF INDIAN STONE 
relics, For sale: Ring duck e $2 for 15; 
= — $8.50; = aa ene 82, 
ong, re, sight, 5 » UW oon, 
Pleasant Gueam, Scent 

WANTED—OLD CATALOGUES OF FIRE- 
arms and sportsmen’s supplies, back files of 
“Sporting Goods Dealer,” “Arms and the Man,” 
etc. Capt. Hugh Smiley, No. 1 Mohonk Lake, 
Ulster County, New York. 


PATENTS 
PATENTS—SEND FOR FREE BOOK. 


tains valuable information for inventors. Send 
sketch of your invention for free opinion of its 
patentable nature. Prompt service. (Twenty 


years experience.) Talbert & Talbert, 4913 
ashington, D. C. 
In Writing to 


V. 
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Talbert Building, W 


FOREST AND STREAM 


PHOTO SUPPLIES 


MAIL US 20c WITH ANY SIZE FILM FOR 
development and six velvet prints. Or send six 
negatives any size and 20c for six prints. Or 
send 40c for one 8 x 10 mounted enlargement. 
Prompt, perfect service. Roanoke Photo Finishing 
Co., 220 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Virginia. 


MAIL US YOUR FAVORITE KODAK NEG- 
ative “Film” and $1.00 and receive postpaid a 
7x11 enlargement in a beautiful gray or brown 
slip-in mount 11x15 outside measurement. Write 
for circular. Hughes Brothers, Henrietta, Texas. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SPORTSMEN 


$5.00 DOWN; $5.00 MONTHLY; FIVE ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; 
$100. Hunting, fishing, trapping. 1973 North 
Fifth, Kansas City, Kansas 


BIG GAME HUNTING AND FISHING IN 
the Rockies, south of Glacier Park. First class 
camping outfit, pack and saddle horses. Bear 
guaranteed in Spring, elk in season. Beaver 
and bear hides to sell. Have no other business 
but guiding. Can furnish all the references 
wanted. Chick Grimsley, Registered Guidé, 
Bynum, Montana. 


FINE RESORT AND HUNTING LODGE LO- 
cation—4,125 acres, seven beaver lakes, St. Louis 
County, Minnesota. Five miles station. Quick 
sale $200 cash. Farmer, Lake Shore Specialist, 
150 Metropolitan Life, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


_ FOR SALE—160 ACRES, GOOD FARM LAND 
in big game country of Minnesota, $10 per acre, 
easy terms. For particulars address George W. 
Robertson, Grand Marais, Minn. 


LAND FOR GAME PRESERVE FOR SALE— 
8,659 acres well timbered for game protection, 
well watered for fish and fowl. Plenty of deer 
at present. Some fish. Eight miles from 
N. Y. C. R. R., and three miles from good 
macadam road. Joins New York State forest 
preserve in Adirondacks. Sell cheap for cash. 
Write. Dodge Clothespin Co., Richwood, Wes’ 
Virginia. 


<cgaaanaac ineaia iiapaaicon 

OKLAHOMA FARMS—WRITE FOR FREE 
agricultural booklet. Board of Commerce, 
Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


THOUSANDS OF ACRES HOMESTEAD 
lands in Arkansas, Ozarks, specially adapted to 
fruit, vegetables, poultry stock. Abundant water 
and timber, mild healthful climate, deer. bear 
and turkey hunting, fishing, trapping, pearling, 
fur-farming. Full information and Eve maps— 
four locating vacant land, $1.00. Maurice F. 
Decker, Norfolk, Arkansas. 














WANTED—COMFORTABLE HOUSE SOME. 
where in the wilderness, Maine or Canada, where 
there is good fishing Please establish the fact 
that sport is good. Address A. H. Burke, 118 
E. Main St., Louisville, Ky. 


TAXIDERMY 


FEET GUN RACKS; WOLF FURS. 


ELK 
Lander, Wyoming. 


Gilbert, Taxidermy, 





FOR SALE—MOUNTED BIRDS AND DEER 
heads from North Woods; photographs free. Geo. 
E Link, Taxidermist, Phillips, Wisconsin. 


DOGS 

In transactions between 
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MISCELLANEOUS 





BOOK ON THE TRAINING AND CARE OF 
collies. Fifth edition. Price $1. Dundee Collie 
Kennels, Dundee, Michigan. 





HOUNDS AND HUNTING — MONTHLY 
magazine featuring the hound. Sample 15 cents, 
$1.50 per year. Address Desk F, Hounds and 
Hunting, Decatur, Illinois, 


Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 








FARM 
raised healthy youngsters. Priced according to 


AIREDALE PUPPIES; MALES; 


quality. Sandell’s Kennels, Oneonta, New York. 


LIONHEART AIREDALES — THE 





countries, for Lionheart Airedales; have 
ied customers in 86 different States and four 
provinces of Canada. As hunters of all furred 
game, retrievers of waterfowl, stock dogs, watch 
dogs and companions for children, they have no 
superiors. Write for signed testimonials and list 
of puppies for sale. Lionheart Kennels, Box 
1412, Anaconda, Montana. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY DOGS 


CHESAUEAKE PUPPIES, NATURAL RE- 
trievers, whelped from splendid ‘retrieving: stock; 
dead grass (tan) color; nothing better; in fine 
healthy condition; papers for: registration go 
with each puppy. Females $20; males -$25. 
L. L. McMillin,- Winnebago, Minnesota. 


COLLIES 


WANTED—WHITE COLLIE DOG PUP; 
state particulars. T. A. Blacklock, Westmoreland, 


California. 


WHITE COLLIES, BEAUTIFUL, 
gent, refined and useful; pairs not a kin for sale. 
The Shomont, Monticello, Iowa. 


FOR SALE 


DOGS! DOGS! DOGS ALL KINDS. FOX 
terriers. bulls, airedales, collies Irish terriers. 
etc., male and female pups. I handle more dogs 
than any other man in the country. Quick sales 
and small profits. Specify the kind of dog you 
want. I will positively fill your order. Leo 
Smith, 305 Varick Street, Jersey City, N. J. 

POLICE DOG—FOURTEEN MONTHS OLD— 
wolf gray color—‘Bill,” son of Doughbey von 
Ivor Wolfschucht and Belle of Yorkville; has 
strain of Fels von Japu Gussener, bench and 
































field trial champion, and Fels von Gesund- 
hammer Price $450. Address “Gray,” care 
Forest AND STREAM. — 

GUN DOGS 





FEMALE BEAGLE FOX TERRIER; DANDY 
rabbitter. L. Linn, Charleston. Illinois. 

FOR SALE—FULL BLOODED IRISH SET- 
ter puppies, three months old. H. T. Miller, 
Franklin Park, Illinois. 

FOX, BEAGEL, he ag = —2 SKUNE 
opossum, setters, pointers, farm, pet dogs; pups; 
ama Coming, 10c. stamps. Kiefer’s Ken- 
nels, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS—IRISH WOLF 
hounds, English bloodhounds, Russian wolf 
hounds, American fox hounds, lion, cat, deer, 
wolf, coon and varmint dogs; fifty-page high- 
ly illustrated catalogue, 10c stamps. Rookwood 
Kennels, Lexington, Kentucky. 

WANTED—POINTERS AND SETTERS TO 
train; also some nice setters for sale and rabbit 
hounds that do the work. Trial given O. K. 
Kennels, Marydel, Maryland. 

WANTED — WELL BROKEN ENGLISH 
young setter dog or pointer or yearling pup; 
staunch at point. Box H, care Forest anp 
STREAM, 
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HOUNDS 





coon, opossum, skunk, squirrel dogs, setters, 
pointers, bear, deer, wolf hounds. Circulars, 10c. 
Browns Kennels, York, Pennsylvania. 

OAK GROVE KENNELS, INA, ILLINOIS, 
offers coon, skunk, opossum hounds, fox, wolf, 
coyotte hounds, rabbit hounds, pointers and se- 
ters, fox terriers; young dogs and puppies. Ten 
days’ trial. oe 

WANTED—ENGLISH BLOODHOUND PUP- 
gs or grown dogs; price must be reasonable. 

. L. Tilley, Parrott, Georgia. 

WESTMINSTER KENNELS, TOWER HILL, 
Illinois, offers fox, wolf, coyotte, coon, skunk 
and opossum hounds, Crackerjack rabbit hounds, 
$17.50 each. Dogs just starting to trail at $13. 
Plenty of choice pups 
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OORANG ee 


The 20th Century 
All-round Dogs 


OORANG KENNELS 
The Largest Breeders of Airedales in the World 
Dept. H, LA RUE, OHIO 


English’ Setters, Pointers 


and 


Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


aj "Puppies and grown dogs 
of the best of breeding 
FOR SALE 
Good dogs at stud 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Tel. 29-M 


Dent’s Condition Pills 


A marvelous tonic for dogs that are out 


of sorts, run down, thin and unthrifty, 
with harsh staring coat, materated eyes 
and high colored urine. There is nothing 
to equal them for distemper, mange, 
eczema and debilitating diseases. You 
will notice the difference after a few 
doses. 


At druggists or by mail, fifty cents. 


The Dent Medicine Company 


Newburgh,JNew York  Toronte, Canada 


A practical treatise on dogs and their 
training (60 pages fully illustrated), 
mailed for 10c. to all customers. 


21-4 W. 30th St. 
Mew York 


BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


And How to Feed 


Mailed free te any address by 


the Author 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
Dos Medinies 118 West 31st Street, New York 
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feet of a swimming beaver. In order 
to do this it was necessary for us to 
remain perfectly motionless; for even 
the slightest movement of head or hand 
would be followed by a splash and the 
resounding smack of a flat, fat tail, 
forcefully striking the water, as the 
beaver submerged. 

Captain Conover’s experiences with 
bears have been very wide, and what he 
tells may be relied upon. He has lived 
among them for more than twenty years 
and, though he has killed great numbers, 
he has had only two dangerous encount- 
ers with grizzlies; both of them worthy 
of record. 

One evening, quite early in the spring, 
he was drifting down an old river chan- 
nel in his canoe, looking for beaver. 
Suddenly, a grizzly, evidently just out 
of his den and very hungry, appeared 
upon a low bank, roaring, and making 
toward him with a purpose that was 
self-evident. Instantly, Conover dropped 
the paddle and pickedup his thirty-thir- 
ty. Two quickly fired shots dropped the 
bear, head and shoulders over the bank. 
He was a monster and his hide was one 
of the handsomest ever taken in British 
Columbia. 

Upon another occasion when he was 
trapping he lived in a cabin that had 
a wooden floor and sides of logs to the 
height of the bunk. Above the logs was 
stretched a tent. While Conover was 
absent one day a bear came to the camp 
and robbed it of some moose meat and 
sour-dough. The Captain felt sure the 
bear would return for more during the 
night so to be prepared he unfastened 
the tent alongside the bunk, put his rifle 
into a convenient place, and went to 
sleep, partially dressed. Toward morn- 
ing he was aroused by the falling of the 
stove pipe. The bear was in the cabin, 
and coming at him. He barely had 
time to roll out of the bunk, through the 
parted canvas, minus rifle, and take to 
the nearest tree. The bear followed and 
shook the tree with all his power; but 
Conover was as firmly lodged as was my 
black bear. When the grizzly would 
start away Conover would begin to de- 
scend, whereupon the bear would return 
and Conover would climb again. It was 
rainy and cold and the situation was 
serious for the trapper. At daylight 
the bear departed for good, evidently 
convinced that Conover was not intend- 
ed for him. 

Conover has taken several bears from 
their winter dens, but, at that time, they 
are in a comatose state, and are not 
dangerous. They usually den high, and 
in the shade, so that the first spring 
thaws will neither wet nor waken them; 
for at this time the hillsides are not 
sufficiently cleared of snow to furnish 
them with food. 


PRING snow slides are produced by 
the softening of the melting snow, 
an entirely different cause than that 
which brings about the winter slides. 
Often I would hear a distant roar in 
the mountains; and upon searching 
through the glasses for the origin I 
would discover an avalanche of snow de- 
scending into a gulch. This falling and 
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sliding snow has its counterpart in ap- 
pearance in a cascade of water. A snow 
slide resembles a great torrent of water 
suddenly released from the mountain 
side, with a roar like that of a cataract. 

The spring floods in the mountain 
streams come late, long after the snow 
of the lower levels has melted and run 
off. The snows of the lower levels 
scarcely affect the rivers; for the big 
floods are all caused by the melting of 
the snows from the summits, These 
snows gradually settle, when warmed 
by the sun and rain. Five feet of snow 
will settle into one. All the moisture 
contained in the immense banks and 
drifts at the high levels is thus com- 
pressed into a small area, which pro- 
duces a mighty flood volume, when it is 
finally reduced to water. The big floods 
in the North do not come before the 
middle of June, sometime after the snow 
is gone from the valleys and lower 
mountain sides. 


When the shadows lengthen on still 
waters 


Our last camp was about fifty miles 
up the Clearwater, where the altitude is 
about two thousand feet. Here the tem- 
perature, during the last two weeks of 
May, averaged 40° in the morning, 61° 
in the afternoon :and 44° in the evening. 
The atmosphere on the coldest morning 
registered 25°. The temperature of the 
Clearwater River was 42°. Most of the 
days were sunny, there being but one 
shower during the two weeks. In the 
afternoon the sun was intensely hot; but 
toward evening, or when it was cloudy, 
the air was of penetrating cold. I 
found duck clothing, a buckskin shirt, 
light rubber hip-boots, mackinaw, and 
waterproof coats to be essentials for 
such a trip. 


N canoeing from our camp to the 
mouth of the Clearwater, the skill of 
Captain Conover afforded, in safety, 

fifty miles of thrills in five hours. 
Where water transportation depends 
upon muscles the canoe has no equal. It 
is light and swift; it carries a good load; 
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it walks the shallow waters; and it is 
easily portaged. Such an experienced 
authority as Sir George Simpson aptly 
refers to canoes as, “those tiny vehicles 
of an amphibious navigation”. It is the 
canoe that made possible the discoveries 
and explorations of La Salle, of Mar- 
quette, and of Hennepin. The historic 
and romantic expedition that France 
sent down the Ohio River, under the 
command of Celoron, traveled in canoes. 
The Indian, and the canoe, for almost a 
generation, held back a tide of immigra- 
tion striving to flood the Northwest 
Territory. Canoes established the posts 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company; the trap- 
per, and the canoe, brought to the posts 
the wealth of the great fur land. The 
voyageur, and the canoe, developed the 
river and lake region of Canada. 
Though the canoe is the water craft of 
primitive man, it also proved to be the 
best method of transportation adapted 
to the needs of the pioneer. The devel- 
opment of North America followed -in 
the wake of the trader’s and the trap- 
per’s canoe. Discovery and exploration; 
settlement and development; history and 
romance; song and story are often 
woven above the canoe. 

On our return trip the trees were al- 
most in full leaf, the wild flowers were 
in blossom, the mountain ranges smiled 
in the sunlight, and we were happy. We 
stopped to examine the carcass of the 
black bear and found it as we had left 
it. This was proof that grizzlies had 
not been nearby; for their nostrils 
would have detected its presence. We, 
also, stopped to get the skin of our bear, 
which had been cached in one of Con- 
over’s cabins to dry. A black bear had 
broken into the cabin; but it had not 
disturbed the skin. Fortunately for me, 
it was not a grizzly; for that beast 
would have destroyed it. 


E continued down the Stikine to 
Wrangell; camping at Klooch- 
man Canyon, near Little Canyon, 

at Barley Cache, and at Big Glacier. 
We hunted the grizzly persistently at all 
the camps, but to no avail. Near Little 
Canyon I saw a yearling black bear on 
a large sand bar. He was walking 
down-stream, close to the water’s edge. 
His glossy coat, put in motion by the 
wind and his own movements, glistened 
in the sun. He presented an easy tar- 
get; but we were in midstream, canoe- 
ing in rolling waters, and it was im- 
possible to hold the bead on the bear. 
Conover turned the canoe to the bar, but, 
just as it struck the shore, the bear 
stepped behind an isolated clump of 
brush, near the water’s edge. He gave 
no indication that he knew of our pres- 
ence, and we expected every moment 
that he would clear the brush. I was 
ready to fire the instant he came into 
view, but this he failed to do. He either 
caught our scent or saw us, and was, 
no doubt, using this clump as a screen 
for a retreat into the thicket. 

This hunt is now a memory. Its real 
enchantment, the enchantment that en- 
dures, is not in the slaying of a game 
animal; it is in the many charms of 
nature revealed in the forests and the 
streams. 
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These are the rats dug out and killed by a Vibert Airedale Terrier in less than two hours 


Airedale Terriers 


“The One Man Dog” 


An Airedale Terrier is the Dog 
Supreme for Companionship, for 
Watch Dog purposes, and Sur- 
passes Every Other Dog on Earth 
as a Companion for Children. The 
all round dog of the times for city 
or country, a Useful Canine Citizen. 
We offer country bred, farm raised 
puppies from registered thorough- 
bred stock; a full grown male, and 
a full grown female already served 


“The Dog That Thinks” 


Finest ALL ROUND hunter on 
earth, BAR NONE. Unsurpassed 
for coon, skunk, opossum, better 
for rabbits than rabbit hound, best 
retriever, land, water. Will point, 
fine on quail, pheasant, partridge. 
Used extensively on deer, cougar; 
mountain lion, bear, endorsed by 
ROOSEVELT and Rainey. An 
“honest” dog. We have best hunt- 
ing stock on earth, puppies, grown 


by_a registered stud. dogs. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT SAFE DELIVERY SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Far ty is the Home of the World Famous International Champion Kootenai Chinook the 
erican International Champion lale in the World and a splendid 
enter of Big Game. At Stud. Fee $25. 


We have a litter sired by the above stud ready for shipment RIGHT NOW. 
Illustrated Booklet and Price List on Request 


VIBERT KENNELS 


x 6A, WESTON, NEW JERSEY, Phone Bound Brook 397 
LARGEST EXCLUSIVE "AIREDALE TERRIER KENNEL IN THE WHOLE WORLD 











The on 


Perfect Healt 


Alertness, energy, high spirits—all the best of doggy qualities—are de- 


eloped and fostered by rigid adherence to the principle of “A perfect do 
diet for a dog constitution.” A perfect dog diet is a staple one of SPRATT'S 
MEAT FIBRINE DOG CAKES varied occasionally by feeds of 


“SPRATT’S RODNIM” 


A granulated Dog Food of great merit containing a large percentage of Meat. 
Write for sample and send 2c stamp for catalogue “Dog Culture.” 


SPRATT’S PATENT (AMERICA) LIMITED 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Ce es =—==_ ae oe 
pet WILSON says, says he, that there must tt 
a few really sizable bass still residin’ in the 
waters of this here North America. Art ailows 


Ve 


also that he would kinda like to see the color of their hair. So he hasg 
rigged up a friendly little contest for all good bass fishermen. Fair field. ' 
Open to all. No strings. And darn little “‘tape’’— red or otherwise. Wilson’s Grass Widow 


Here is the dope: A prize of $100 will be awarded Please notecarefully:— Inorder to qualify for Weedless — but not fishless 
to the man, woman or child who catches the big- : . 
gest large-mouth bass this year on any one of the this contest you must enter your name before 

three new Wilson Wobbler Baits shown here, July 1, 1921, and you must catch your large or 

namely Bassmerizer, Grass Widow or Wilson’s . 

Sizzler. $100 will also be awarded to the person small-mouth bass on one of the three Wilson 
who catches the biggest small-mouth bass. Baits shown here. 


If Your Dealer Does gage Ew Wilson's Bassmerizer 
Not Carry These @r . is ba combination bait 
Baits in Stock,™ with lines attached tooth’ = $1.00 


er end becomes a surface 


Order Direct from wait wih x goed heap Wilson’s Sizzler 


e. os ; 1 [ 
This Ad. — Wilson’s SIZZLER shown above is weed- 
less until the fish strikes. Then the scissors, 


Most good dealers carry the old reliable Wilson Wobblers, but not all of them have action bares the two sharp hooks. 
stocked these three new numbers. If your dealer cannot supply you, simply 
mark a cross through the baits you want, enclosing check or money order tocover. We 


prefer to have you buy through your dealer, but we will ship you direct if your dealer Conditions of Biggest 
cannot supply you. 
Bass Contest 


WILSON WOBBLERS | twoPrizes—s100 Exch 
The Baits That Taught Bass How to Fight the biauest Innge-aseuth bees ond our to the 


— catching the biggest small-mouth 
s-T AKE a Wilson Wobbler with you—and In case of a tie in weight, greatest 


ou’ll come back home with bass.” If length over all will decide. 
aula an old-time fisherman you know that Enter Your Name Today Should there be a tie as to both weight and 
statement is more than a catch phrase. Simply drop usa line stating that you wish to be nom girth measurement will be the deciding 
1 is ss speltr — These wissiiag, ae enrolled in this contest and your name will be SHOULD THERE BE ONE OR MORE 
names ie 5 ee ee ee registered. If you want any of the baits shown TIES IN WEIGHT, LENGTH AND 
(the baits on which this contest is built) are ©” this page just mark a cross through those you one ae wit hateive tun 
worthy of their Wilson Wobbler parentage. desire and send a check or money order. PRIZE OFFERED. 

Contestants must furnish photograph of 
bass and bait—and sworn statement as to 
weight, length, girth and date of catch. 

Contest open to all who use one of the three 
baits shown above. Contest closes No- 
vember 1, 1921. Photos and statement must 


SPORTING GOODS COMPANY we reer te, Bt 
418 Michigan Ave. HASTINGS, MICH. a 


Wilson Super Wobbler 0 = Wilson Fluted Wobbler 


No bait has ever equalled the original 
Double hook in the center acts as a Wilson Fluted Wobbler in popularity. A 


livel, k x ‘ : 
Hooks can be turned up for use ‘among J —S== - ¥ good old standby that is found in every 
eeds and lily pads. Finish—White, S ~ S — a Fie ane: Saesineme, = 
: nig’ ing. ellow, Rainbow 
coniieus, Rainbow and Scale Finish. SS — 


Wilson Bass Seeker 


A small sized bait for medium deep 
water. Entirely different from any other 
style, aie ae ed with 
continuous wol ith 
two trebble hooks. Hinish “White Let hae 
nous. 
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